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SHOULDER-STRAPS AND SUN- 
BONNETS 


THE REAL RALEIGH KENT 


In these days, while the newspapers are still 
harping on the heroism of Raleigh Kent, and 
boarding-school girls are vainly longing for his 
photograph, it may be that some will blame me for 
drawing his portrait frankly; but others, I think, 
will feel no loss in substituting a man of flesh and 
blood, albeit an imperfect one, for the wooden peg 
on which the reporters have hung a uniform and 
a string of fine phrases. Those of us who are 
reasonably well acquainted with “heroes” in 
private life know that they are not at all times 
heroic. If the spirit of Raleigh Kent is aware of 
being the popular idol at this moment, I can 


imagine how his ironic laugh must echo in the 
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halls where gather the “ gentlemen unafraid ” of 
that other world. 

Kent was very nearly, if not quite, the most un- 
popular man in the navy. He had a few staunch 
and loyal friends, but they could be counted on 
the fingers. The rest of his brother officers ac- 
corded him a certain measure of respect for his 
talents, which he hid so zealously in a napkin, and 
feared him for his caustic wit, but they wasted no 
affection on him. With the enlisted men, he was, 
for some reason or other, rather a favorite. He 
certainly did not pamper them, but, on the other 
hand, he saved all his sarcasm for those who were 
free to answer back. Women liked him when 
they had the chance. His manner with them was 
always charming. There was an old-fashioned 
courtliness about him very rare and very attrac- 
tive in so young a man. But he did not seem to 
care for feminine society and avoided it whenever 
he decently could. 

His must have been a lonely life, yet it was 
surely his own fault that it was so. He could have 
had the best that the world offers, but he tossed 
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it aside contemptuously. He preferred to be an 
Ishmael, with his hand against every man and 
every man’s hand against him. He hated stupidity 
and he hated hypocrisy and made merciless war on 
them wherever he found them. And there were 
very few men in whom he could not detect a trace 
of the one or the other. Moreover he loved to 
make a thrust with that sharp wit of his for the 
pure fencer’s joy of using his skill, and the tempta- 
tion of an epigram was one that he could never 
resist. 

He was not a comfortable messmate. He 
pricked the bubble of every enthusiasm that dared 
express itself. He exposed every bit of igno- 
rance and pretence. He set people right in their 
dates and figures and quotations. He dragged 
into the light of day and branded with a scorching 
epithet each man’s little weaknesses and egotisms. 

It is true that his analysis did not spare 
himself, and people always took his cynical es- 
timate of his own motives at its face value. 
If he described himself as a man _ without 


patriotism, without religion, without ideals, 
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without principles, without enthusiasm, with- 
out ambition, without devotion to duty or to 
the service, if he intimated that his conformity to 
the law of the land was a mere matter of expedi- 
ency, and that he went through the daily routine 
of his shipboard work because he got his bread 
and butter by so doing, they saw no reason for 
contradicting him. He probably knew himself 
better than any one else did, and surely no man 
would draw such an unflattering portrait of him- 
self 1f it were not true. Here and there a subtler 
spirit intimated that surely no man would draw 
such a picture of himself if it were true, but these 
eccentrics gained no following. 

When Kent saw how ready his world was to 
think ill of him, he derived a curious pleasure from 
experimenting with its credulity by letting fall 
dark hints about himself, the very vagueness of 
which added to their force. The pharisaical 
horror with which men ten times worse than he 
regarded him filled him with grim delight. Day 
by day he added a fresh touch to the sinister char- 


acter of his own reputation and sat back contem- 
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plating his work with the satisfaction of a creative 
artist. 

| Jack Collingwood, dear Jack Collingwood, 
whom everybody loves, the gentlest, kindliest, 
most unselfish man in the service, was one of 
Kent’s rare friends. Other people said it was just 
of a piece with Collingwood’s goodness. He 
could not bear to speak evil of Mephistopheles 
himself. They jeered when Collingwood told 
them of the sterling traits that lay under Kent’s 
prickly exterior. His loyal struggles to coun- 
teract the effect of the fantastic yarns Kent spun 
about himself were equally fruitless. He assured 
them that Kent lived a peculiarly quiet and sober 
life; that when he went ashore, he spent his time 
either at the public library or in long solitary 
tramps through the country. They laughed to 
think how easy it was to impose on Collingwood— 
and remained unconvinced. Kent’s apparently 
complete shunning of womankind always struck 
them as a highly suspicious circumstance. A 
covert sneer on the subject distressed Collingwood 


so much that he told them several things which he 
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ought, strictly speaking, to have regarded as 
confidential. According to his statements, it was 
impossible for Kent to marry because he was the 
sole support of three elderly half-sisters, one of 
whom was an invalid. He did not think it would 
be right to ask any girl to make her home with 
them, and a lieutenant’s pay 1s not enough to pro- 
vide for two establishments. This fully accounted, 
in Collingwood’s opinion, for his studious avoid- 
ance of society. Kent knew himself to be very 
susceptible to feminine influences, and he was not 
going where he might lose his heart, since he was 
not free to offer his hand. But Collingwood might 
as well have saved his breath. His hearers 
shrugged their shoulders and kept to their own 
interpretation of Kent’s conduct. 

One of Kent’s most annoying traits was his con- 
tempt for popular heroes. No great historic 
character could be mentioned that he did not have 
some little irreverential anecdote to relate show- 
ing his human weakness or pettiness. If some- 
thing really fine was reported in the newspapers as 


done by an individual concerning whom Kent had 
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no stock of derogatory stories, he could generally 
assume an unworthy motive behind the deed, or, 
if that failed, he could refer slightingly to “ mere 
physical courage.” Decidedly, he was not a 
pleasant messmate. 

I am afraid that, in relating all these particulars, 
I am giving pain to the boarding-school girls and 
perhaps to some of their elders. There is a 
popular sentiment to the effect that a violent 
death, if it is only sufficiently blood-curdling in its 
details, ought to cast a halo over the whole pre- 
ceding life. But Kent was the last man to wish to 
wear a nimbus that did not fit him. 

He had been on the Bangor for nearly three 
years, and Collingwood was still his only friend in 
the mess. Several, whom he had treated to a dish 
of sarcasm more peppery than usual, or whose 
feelings were more sensitive, had not spoken to 
him for months. The rest had as little to do 
with him as possible. Kent’s only regret was 
that he could not isolate himself still more com- 
pletely. It was his misfortune to have a set of 


nerves as sensitive as a woman’s, though no one 
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would have guessed it from his unemotional 
manner. 

The contracted life aboard a small gunboat is 
trying to a person with nerves. His room is six 
feet square, so is every one’s else. The ward- 
room, where he meets the same half dozen men 
three times a day, if not considerably oftener, 1s 
neither large nor attractive. Its converging walls 
follow the lines of the ship, enclosing a space eigh- 
teen feet long, with a mean width of about eight 
feet. The mess table and sideboard nearly fill it. 
Light and air filter down inadequately through the 
skylight. The officers’ staterooms open off at 
each side. Beyond these very limited apartments, 
there is no place for him to go to except the poop 
and the quarter deck. At the end of a few months, 
he knows those six messmates by heart, knows all 
their foibles and idiosyncrasies, their likes and dis- 
likes, the subjects on which they are well posted 
and those on which they are ignorant. They have 
told all their favorite anecdotes several times over. 
When they open their mouths, he knows in ad- 


vance almost exactly what they are going to 
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say. That is when the life begins to act on the 
nerves. 

Kent confided to Collingwood that there was a 
rasping quality in the voice of the first lieutenant 
that nearly drove him crazy, and that when the 
paymaster and doctor got into an argument on 
politics,—* a subject about which both of them are 
stupendously ignorant,” he remarked incidentally, 
—he had to fairly grit his teeth to endure it. As 
for the youngster who bit his finger-nails, there 
were moments when Kent would have liked to 
‘take him by the back of the neck and drop him 
overboard. He told the offender as much, with 
his usual brutal frankness, and young Spenser, 
who was sensitive on the subject, treasured up bit- 
terness in his heart. 

_ The Bangor served on the Cuban blockade dur- 
ing the war with Spain, doing her duty, but not 
finding the chance for any special distinction. 
Later, she was ordered out to the Philippines, and 
the tedious Voyage, so uncomfortable on a small 
gunboat, did not improve Kent’s temper or in- 


crease the cordiality of his relations with the mess. 
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They did the usual sort of work in the Philip- 
pines. A few weeks were spent at Cavite refitting. 
Then for a month or two they patrolled the west 
coast of Luzon to prevent the landing of contra- 
band arms. Next came a bill-posting expedition 
among the islands, to distribute the proclamations 
of the first Commission, when the insurgents 
jeered at them from behind their earthworks, chal- 
lenging them to fight, and they gnashed their 
teeth because they had orders not to fire. At last 
the authorities decided that the time had come for 
action, and they were sent up to Lingayen Gulf to 
shell the insurgent trenches and make ready for 
the disembarkation of an army expedition. After 
the collapse of the insurrection, they were kept 
busy visiting the outlying islands, to receive the 
submission of the inhabitants and install the new 
military governors. 

In all this, Kent found nothing to arouse his in- 
terest. When the orders were not to fire at the 
insurgents, he railed at the childish and impotent 
folly of thinking that peace could be brought about 
by scattering tracts. When the orders came to 
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pursue an active policy and shell out the insur- 
gents, Kent called it “ butchery’ and “ slaughter 
of the innocents,” said it was brutalizing to fight a 
foe who could not injure you in return, and won- 
dered how many women and children each shot 
struck. He had a graphic fashion of picturing 
their wounds and sufferings that made the flesh 
creep. A man has no right to make you feel 
that way when you are simply obeying orders. 

Nothing ever lashed the mess into such a rage 
as the anti-expansion sentiments that Kent ex- 
pressed from time to time. They were never quite 
sure whether he himself believed in them or 
whether he was indulging in the mental exercise 
of seeing how strongly he could present the case. 
If his object was to stir them up, he succeeded ad- 
mirably. 

Matters were in this state aboard the Bangor 
when the massacre occurred at Dalupan Bay, 
which is still so fresh in everybody’s mind. The 
bay is a small indentation in the north coast of 
Luzon. The whole district is wild, uncultivated, 


and inhabited only by a tribe of Igorrotes with an 
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unsavory reputation for ferocity. A party of 
Americans had been there for a couple of weeks, 
making preliminary surveys for the terminus of 
the new cable. They made a practice of sleeping 
on board their little steamer, but a typhoon came 
up suddenly and caught them ashore. They 
pitched their camp just within the woods for shel- 
ter from the storm. Nothing happened the first 
night, nor the second. Apparently this induced 
them to relax the watch they had kept, for on the 
third night a band of Igorrotes from the hills came 
down and murdered them before they were 
enough awake to make any effective resistance. 
Next day, when the wind and sea had abated, the 
people from the steamer went ashore and found 
their headless and ingeniously mutilated bodies 
lying around the still smoldering camp-fre. 

When the news of this horror was brought to 
Manila, the admiral sent the Bangor up to punish 
the head-hunters and teach them a lesson. 

The gunboat arrived outside the bay about sun- 
set, but did not run in till morning, the plan being 


to take the tribesmen by surprise. The main force 
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was under the command of the first lieutenant, but 
a smaller body was landed five miles up the coast 
at the head of a deep inlet, with instructions to get 
in the rear of the savages and cut off their retreat. 
This party was intrusted to Kent, not because the 
captain liked him, but because he was known to 
have a cool head and remarkable control over his 
men. 

The day was a disappointment from the start. 
Nothing ever has been or ever can be accom- 
plished by that sort of an expedition against that 
sort of anenemy. The men cut their way through 
the dense jungle with their cutlasses. They were 
stung by insects and scratched by briars. They 
tripped and fell over vines and logs. They sank 
to the knee in morasses. The fierce tropical sun 
beat upon them when they stepped into the open. 
They never caught a glimpse of a living foeman. 
Now and again a poisoned arrow would whir close 
to their ears and they would fire in the direction 
from which it seemed to come. Twice they hit the 
mark, and a dark naked body tumbled from the 


top of a cocoanut tree. The first lieutenant’s de- 
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tachment came upon a deserted village of nipa 
huts and set it on fire. But it was like burning a 
village of Indian wigwams. It could all be rebuilt 
ina day. One man in the first lieutenant’s party 
was hit by an arrow. The doctor cauterized the 
wound, but not quickly enough to keep the poison 
out of the circulation. The man died next day. 
There were also three prostrations from the heat. 
This used up all the stretchers they had with them, 
so they abandoned the attempt to form a junction 
with Kent and turned back to the ship. They had 
not accomplished much, but they hoped they 
might have killed a few savages in the bushes that 
they did not know about. 

Meanwhile Kent’s party pressed on to the ridge 
where they expected to meet the first lieutenant. 
There they stopped and had dinner. Then, as there 
was no sign of the other detachment, they started 
to retrace their steps. The savages apparently did 
not pursue them, for the arrows which had greeted 
them during their inland march no longer molested 
them. They tramped back in a mood that vi- 


brated between discouragement and philosophic 
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amusement at their own futility. They had had 
no casualties to sober them. One of their number 
had had a slight touch of the sun, but had re- 
covered enough to walk with the help of two 
comrades. 

It was so long since they had heard the whir of 
an arrow that they lost all sense of present danger. 
An apprentice boy named O’Reilly started to 
climb a tree after some cocoanuts. Kent ordered 
him down. The boy obeyed, but there was a re- 
bellious look in his eyes as he dropped to the rear 
of the column. 

O’Reilly was a pet abomination of Kent’s, who 
knew him well. Kent had been on duty at the 
training station at Newport when O’Reilly was 
there undergoing his first year of apprenticeship. 
He was an ill-favored young rascal, with a rat-like 
sharpness of character and feature. The habits 
of life acquired in the New York slums persistently 
clung to him. He was always on the fourth con- 
duct grade, always in mischief, always being pun- 
ished, always urging the other boys on to some act 


of insubordination, always shirking his proper 
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work and putting an enormous amount of energy 
into things undesirable. Yet for some reason 
Kent had taken an interest in him, perhaps be- 
cause of his very unattractiveness. He labored 
with the boy for months, stood his friend in many 
an escapade, lent him books, talked to him like a 
man and a brother, tried to arouse in him the 
ambition which was so singularly lacking in him- 
self, and squandered his little-used forces of sym- 
pathy and friendship in an effort to help the lad. 
But the attempt failed lamentably. Repeated 
trusts were betrayed, repeated promises broken. 
Kent gave it up in disgust, feeling that if he had 
had any effect on the boy, it was to turn his frank 
depravity into hypocrisy. When Kent washed 
his hands of a person, he did it thoroughly. 
O’Reilly knew better than to ask any favors of him 
aboard the Bangor. 

It was nearly five o’clock when they reached the 
beach and saw the welcome cutters waiting for 
them within hail of the shore. The men were 
warm, hungry, bedraggled and tired out. Kent 


ran his eye over the party. 
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*“ Where’s that young scoundrel, O’Reilly? ” he 
exclaimed sharply. 

There was a moment’s silence. The men looked 
from face to face. The boy was not among them. 

‘I haven’t seen him since you ordered him down 
from the tree, sir,” said the old quartermaster. 

“Oh, I’ve seen him since then,” cried Spenser, 
the second in command. “He was straggling 
along at the rear when we crossed that stream. 
But I don’t believe I’ve noticed him for half an 
hour.” 

A very small apprentice boy spoke up timidly. 
He had been walking with O’Reilly at the rear. 
O’Reilly was complaining of thirst. The water in 
the stream was so warm that it was no good. 
When they passed a clump of cocoanut trees a few 
minutes later, O’Reilly announced his intention of 
lingering behind and trying for a cocoanut. The 
other boy advised him not to doit. He might get 
caught by the savages and he was sure to be pun- 
ished aboard ship. But O’Reilly laughed at him. 
There were no savages within miles and he would 


catch up with the rest in five minutes. Just as 
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O’Reilly was starting up the tree, the other boy 
was called to the front of the column and supposed 
till now that O’Reilly had long since caught up 
with the rear. Pinned down as to time, he could 
not be certain, but thought the incident had oc- 
curred about twenty minutes before. He gave a 
fairly accurate description of the place where 
O’Reilly had stopped. 

Kent’s forehead was puckered with frowns. He 
was swearing softly to himself. 

““Men’s supper time,” he muttered. “ Every- 
body dead tired. Damned if [ll take them back! 
Spenser, give the men their supper on the beach. 
I’m going to find that pleasing infant, O’Reilly. If 
I’m not here in an hour, take the expedition back 
to the ship. I'll be on hand long before that if our 
fellow-citizens in there don’t interfere.” 

He glanced at his watch. 

“You understand that if I’m not back, you’re 
not totry to hunt me up. You can’t take the men 
through the jungle in the dark, you know.” 

“You aren’t going alone?” remonstrated 


Spenser. 
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“Certainly. The men must rest and have sup- 
per. I don’t really think there’s much danger. 
If there is, I don’t want to expose the column to 
it—for anything of such small value as. O’Reilly.” 

“But you. Really, Kent, I can’t permit it. 
Take me with you anyhow.” 

“And leave the expedition without a commis- 
sioned officer? No, sir.” 

“You stay here, then, and let me go,—alone, if 
you like, or with a half dozen volunteers.” 

“Mr. Spenser, I did not ask for advice. Your 
business is to obey orders.” 

The tone was not pleasant. Spenser was 
silent. 

“* Got an extra pistol about you? I may as well 
have two.” 

Spenser handed it to him without a word. Then 
he burst out impulsively, “Kent, we’ve never been 
friends exactly, but I can’t stand by and see you 
walk to your death like that!” 

‘Oh, drop the heroics!” drawled Kent with an 
exasperating sneer in his voice. “ There isn’t any 


audience to admire them.” 
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With that he turned on his heel and disappeared 
in the bushes. 

Spenser’s self-esteem had been so wounded by 
Kent’s words and manner that the hour was nearly 
up before his increasing anxiety blotted out his re- 
sentment, and it came upon him in a flash of con- 
science-stricken remorse that perhaps Kent had 
made him angry purposely to insure his staying in 
safety on the beach. . 

With the remaining facts of the tragedy, the 


public is already sufficiently familiar. 


WHAT WOMAN MARS WOMAN MENDS 


ROGERSON and Kilpatrick had been roommates 
at the Naval Academy. Their friendship had been 
unbroken from the day they stood their entrance 
examinations together till they were shipmates on 
the Galveston some half dozen years after gradu- 
ation. All that time they had been faithful to each 
other through thick and thin. Rogerson, a great 
hulking fellow, six feet four in his stockings, 
fought many a battle for his friend, the smallest 
and youngest of the class, whose sharp tongue, 
which he took slight pains to sheathe, kept him 
from enjoying the immunity usually accorded to 
physical weakness. Kilpatrick took as much pride 
in Rogerson’s triumphs on the football eleven as 
Rogerson did in the scholarship star Kilpatrick 
wore on his coat collar. Those who know say 
that slow-witted Rogerson, the last man in the 


class, would never have pulled through the course 
2I 
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but for the tireless coaching of his roommate. 
They also say that Kilpatrick, who had a convivial 
streak in his nature, was in a fair way, in the joy of 
sudden emancipation from Naval Academy surveil- 
lance, of going altogether to the bad on his first 
cruise, had it not been for the steadying influence 
of Rogerson. This was a friendship not lightly to 
be tampered with, a sacred matter, in fact, to 
whomsoever is blessed with eyes. And yet, after 
successfully weathering ten years’ storms, that 
friendship went to pieces on the shallowest siren 
reef that ever beguiled mariner. 

The Galveston had been lying several months 
in the harbor of Port-au-Prince for some obscure 
diplomatic reason that took the captain ashore 
every day to consult with the minister. Yellow 
fever was rampant in the town, and the sanitary 
conditions were a trifle worse than usual. . That 
‘meant no liberty for officer or man and no com- 
munication with the shore save in the daily trip of 
the captain’s gig, which was surrounded by count- 
less hygienic precautions. The admiral took pity 


on them in time, sent a ship to relieve them in the 
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tedious watch over turbulent Haitian politics, and 
ordered them to Key West for coal, provisions and 
recreation. 

A man-of-war on its way south from New York 
votes Key West a villainous hole, but to a set of 
men who have just spent three months quaran- 
tined to their ship off Port-au-Prince it seems a 
veritable earthly paradise. It affords them fresh 
provisions, mail from home three times a week, 
seven miles of shore to tramp over when off duty, 
and, with it all, society. Now Key West society, 
with the best intentions in the world, has its limita- 
tions. After Haiti, it was welcomed as a god- 
send; but in the course of a week or two it palled. 

“The decent women here are all stupid,” began 
Kilpatrick, who was still young enough to pose as 
a cynic, “ and those who are not stupid— ” 

“There is one exception, at least,’ Rogerson 
interrupted. 

“So?” quoth the other indifferently, and did not 
trouble to ask for particulars. 

“By Jove,” he thought later with a sudden 


illumination, “the poor devil must have meant 
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Vivian Martini! Can it really be that Rogerson, 
who is a full-grown man (isn’t he always knocking 
his head against the beams and carlins?’), has been 
taken in by that glib little vixen? Of course, she’s 
not so bad as some. She moves in the ‘ highest 
circles.’ I’ve noticed, though, that most of the 
nicer women are not very cordial to her. Might 
be envy, of course, for she’s undoubtedly pretty. 
But . .. Oh, well! Rock will come to his senses. 
He’s slow, but sure.” 

Partly to keep an eye on his friend and partly 
because the girl was good-looking and lively, and 
he found her amusing himself, Kilpatrick took to 
dropping in pretty often at the Martinis’. It soon 
became evident that Rogerson did not care to go 
there in his company, but tried, under one pretext 
or another, to shake him off as soon as they 
touched shore. When they met at the Martinis’, 
Rogerson glared at him with ill-concealed hos- 
tility. At other times, he was moody and silent 
and fidgeted uneasily under Kilpatrick’s ceaseless 
banter. One day he blurted out: 


“ See here, Pat, we’ve cruised together too long 
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for me to want to run against you if you’re in ear- 
nest. Are you really in love with Miss Martini?” 
Many a time afterwards Kilpatrick cursed himself 
for not having said yes, for doubtless Rogerson 
would have loyally withdrawn from the contest 
and so been saved. But perversions of the truth 
(even in a good cause) did not come naturally to 
Kilpatrick, and he was as yet far from understand- 
ing the seriousness of the situation. 

‘““Heaven forbid!” he exclaimed devoutly. 
“ Je m’amuse comme les autres.” 

Rogerson flushed. “Then you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself!” he said hotly. “ It’s un- 
worthy of you, Pat, to trifle with the affections of 
an innocent girl who has no mother to advise her.” 

“The early loss of the mother excuses much,” 
Kilpatrick observed dryly. 

* ‘What do you mean?” the other thundered. 

“You are a fool,’ said Kilpatrick cheerfully. 
Rogerson had been told that so often and so firmly 
believed it that he said no more, but tried to per- 
suade himself that he must have most stupidly mis- 


interpreted his friend. 
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Kilpatrick continued his attentions to the fair 
Vivian, partly to disgust Rogerson with the girl by 
showing him what a flirt she was, and partly, it 
must be admitted, from sheer deviltry and the de- 
light he took in teasing his usually imperturbable 
chum. As time went on, Kilpatrick became more 
and more alarmed for his friend, and his flippant 
teasing covered serious concern. 

“How glum you're getting, Rock!” he ex- 
claimed one day. ‘“ Anybody’d suppose you were 
in love.” 

“So I am,” Rogerson replied seriously. “ I’m 
not trying to hide it. It’s nothing to be ashamed 
of—even if she won’t have me.” 

“Good Heavens, man, you aren’t thinking of 
marrying her? ”’ 

“T’m thinking of it night and day. I haven't 
asked her yet. I know it’s hardly likely she'll ac- 
cept a clod like me,” he added in all humility. 

Kilpatrick tramped up and down the wardroom, 
suppressing with difficulty the words that surged 
to his lips. 


“ Rock, Rock,” he burst out at last, “ you can’t 
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mean it! You wouldn’t throw yourself away like 
that! Itisn’t possible. Can’t you see what the girl 
is? The spoilt child of an over-indulgent, unculti- 
vated father, a girl with neither principle nor re- 
finement, with not an idea in her pretty, shallow 
head beyond the accumulating of scalps. She has 
encouraged you— ” | 

“Oh, no— ” 

“T say she has. And she has encouraged me 
and continues to do so and a dozen other men who 
frequent the house, with strict impartiality. All 
she wants is attention.” 

“You are unjust, Pat. I wouldn’t have listened 
to so much from any one but you. You don’t un- 
derstand at all. Because Miss Martini is beautiful 
and charming, you and the other men you speak 
of follow her about and persecute her with your 
attentions. She’d be only too glad to escape from 
them; but, you see, with her high ideal of hos- 
pitality and her kind and gentle heart, she can’t 
bring herself to be rude to any one who comes to 


her father’s house.” 
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Kilpatrick fairly gasped in astonishment. 
“ Blind, stone blind,” he muttered, turning on his 
heel. 

Kilpatrick grappled seriously with the situation. 
He was confident that Vivian was not in love with 
Rogerson, nor likely to be. But he was equally 
confident that if Rogerson proposed to her and no 
one more eligible was on hand, she would marry 
him. The social position and the chance to see 
the world would be too tempting for that type of 
girl to refuse. As Rogerson could not be pre- 
vented from proposing, the only hope was to fur- 
nish him with a rival, and for want of a better, Kal- 
patrick entered the lists himself. Kilpatrick dis- 
liked that part of it. He knew he was acting badly 
towards the girl. “ But she deserves it,” he as- 
sured himself, “and Rogerson must be saved. I 
can’t be expected to sit still and let a man like 
Rock, the salt of the earth, honest and loyal and 
loving, the man to make some good woman ideally 
happy, tie himself to that little adventuress! ”’ 

The course he was taking caused a coolness 


between the two friends, who were now apparently 
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serious rivals. It nearly broke Kilpatrick’s heart, 
but he trusted to being understood in the future— 
and thanked too. 

Fortune aided him at last. Orders came from 
the Department rushing them off, on forty-eight 
hours’ notice, to Bluefields. They were kept busy 
aboard ship after the orders were received, and 
Kilpatrick saw with intense satisfaction that Rog- 
erson had no chance to visit the town. The even- 
ing before they sailed, those who were off duty 
went ashore, among them Kilpatrick, but Roger- 
son had the deck. Kilpatrick went, of course, to 
make his adieux to Miss Martini. He made them 
extremely tender, extracted a promise to corre- 
spond, and got up to go, feeling pretty sure that 
Rogerson had no chance at all. On the mantel 
stood a photograph of Vivian. Kilpatrick asked 
for it. 

“No,” said Miss Martini, “I’m sorry, but you 
can’t have it. You didn’t ask in time. It’s the 
only one I have, and I promised it to Mr. Roger- 
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son. | 
‘‘ He doesn’t want it half so much as I do.” 
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“‘T don’t know about that.” 

The perfidious Kilpatrick kept on pleading till 
Miss Martini had had all the fun she wanted, when 
she said very demurely, “I'd really rather you’d 
have it than Mr. Rogerson, but I can’t break my 
word, you know. I’m going into the dining-room 
to set out some beer and cheese, and of course, if 
the picture should disappear while I am gone, it 
would be no fault of mine.” 

So Kilpatrick returned to the ship in excellent 
spirits and stood up the photograph on his bureau 
in the hope that Rogerson would notice it. 

Rogerson entered such a pathetic plea with the 
captain that he was allowed to go ashore with 
the mail and provision boat the next morning 
and so had a chance for fifteen minutes at the 
Martinis’. 

When Kilpatrick next went to his room, the 
photograph had disappeared. He whistled softly. 

“Queer thing happened this morning,” he re- 
marked carelessly at the lunch table. “ Somebody 
took a photograph from my bureau.” 

A glance at Rogerson’s flushed face confirmed 
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his suspicion. When the others had left the table, 
Rogerson came to him stiffly and said: 

“IT took that picture from your bureau. I don’t 
know what you think of yourself, but in my opin- 
ion, when a young lady has refused to give you her 
photograph and you abstract it without her knowl- 
edge or consent— ” 

“ My dear fellow,” Kilpatrick interrupted, “ you 
take a singularly distorted view of the situation.” 

“ T have it from the lady herself,” said Rogerson 
with dignity. 

Kilpatrick smiled. He thought he saw daylight 
ahead and a chance to open Rogerson’s eyes; for, 
after all their years of friendship, it never occurred 
to him that Rogerson would doubt his word. Un- 
der ordinary circumstances he would have torn 
out his tongue by the roots rather than let it be- 
tray a woman who chose to shield herself by cast- 
ing blame on him, but here something was in- 
volved which outweighed all considerations of 
chivalry. 

“ Well, Rock,” he said, “ you'll have to choose 


between her word and mine. I tell you I took that 
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photograph with Miss Martini’s knowledge and 
consent. I'll give you the circumstances in detail 
if you wish.” 

“No, sir!” thundered Rogerson, beside himself 
with passion, “ not another word! You’re a black- 
guardy liar!” 

This was more than Kilpatrick was prepared for. 
His Irish blood was up in an instant. With 
clenched fists, he started for Rogerson, who folded 
his arms. 

“T can’t fight a man half my size,” said the giant. 
“ But [’ll meet you with pistols whenever you 
like.” 

Kilpatrick had now had a chance to cool down. 

“No, no,” he said, “there'll be no such tom- 
foolery as that.” 

“ Then you’re a coward!” flashed Rogerson. 

Again the Irish fists clenched, but Kilpatrick 
mastered himself and turned away with a shrug. 

Thereafter they did not speak. Kilpatrick’s 
resentment soon died away. He knew Rogerson 
was not responsible for what he said. But in com- 


com self-respect he could make no advance toward 
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a renewal of friendship, considering the language 
that had been used. 

As soon as they got north, Kilpatrick got him- 
self transferred to another ship. Living in such 
close quarters with one’s former best friend was 
altogether too trying. 

A few months later, he received wedding cards 
inviting him to be present at the marriage of Miss 
Vivian Martini to Judge Ebenezer Sloan. Kaulpat- 
rick executed a wild can-can of joy and triumph. 
Rogerson had escaped after all! Then he wrote 
to Collingwood, a good friend of his on the Gal- 
veston and a good friend of Rogerson’s too, to ask 
how Rock took it and who Judge Sloan might be 
anyhow. 

Collingwood replied: “Poor old Rock! We 
all got our invitations in the same mail and opened 
them at the breakfast table, and he looked stunned 
—knocked out utterly. Never saw a man look so. 
Young Wilkes, who is as fresh as ever, burst out 
with ‘ Why, how’s this, Rock? Thought you had 
some interest in that quarter yourself? Did she 


go back on you?’ ‘ Mr. Wilkes,’ said Rock, draw- 
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ing himself up, ‘I can’t permit you to speak in that 
way. Miss Martini is perfectly free to marry 
whom she pleases. She is not bound to me in any 
way. But his face belied his words, Pat. I be- 
lieve he thought he was engaged to that girl till 
he read her wedding cards.” Which was, in fact, 
the case. “ Judge Sloan,” Collingwood went on, 
““ was the old party who played such a good game 
of poker. Didn’t you ever meet him? Queer 
duck. Don’t know where he came from. Down 
there for his health, I guess. Seventy years old 
and half paralyzed, but has lots of money. Lots 
according to Key West standards, at all events, or 
compared with poor Rock.” | 

Five years passed by. Kilpatrick and Rogerson 
had never met. One had made a cruise in China, 
the other in the South Atlantic. Now they were 
not so far apart, Kilpatrick having the branch 
hydrographic office in Boston and Rogerson 
being on duty at the Brooklyn navy yard. Kil- 
patrick was in love. So was Rogerson. As ill 
luck would have it, it was the same girl, though 


neither of them knew it. She was the daughter 
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of a retired naval officer and lived at New London. 
Both Kilpatrick and Rogerson ran, on to see her 
when they could get a few days’ leave, but it was 
not very often, and for some time they did not 
chance to meet. She was a very different type of 
girl from Vivian Martini. Rogerson, long since 
cured of his old infatuation, wondered how he 
could ever have loved or thought he loved (for he 
would have denied the reality of the feeling, I 
think) so inferior a character. Mildred Revere, 
the highest product of the highest civilization, the 
well-poised, well-educated, noble-hearted daughter 
of ten generations of refinement, had nothing but 
youth and sex in common with the belle of Key 
West. Neither Rogerson nor Kilpatrick had much 
faith in the success of his suit. She was altogether 
too good for either of them, and they knew it. 
But they kept on, at once charmed and baffled by 
her frank, unsentimental friendliness. 

At last they got to New London at the same 
time. That is to say, Rogerson arrived in the 
morning and Kilpatrick had written that he would 


be there in the afternoon. 
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“By the way, do you know Mr. Kilpatrick of 
the navy?” Mildred inquired. 

‘IT used to,” Rogerson answered in so con- 
strained a tone that Mildred dropped the subject 
and did not mention, as she had intended, that he 
would be there later in the day. 

Kilpatrick arrived at the house while Rogerson 
was lunching at his hotel. 

“Do you know Mr. Rogerson of the navy?” 
Mildred asked him. 

“He was the best friend I ever had,” said Kil- 
patrick quietly. | 

“Was? Used to? What’s the matter with you 
two? Do you mean that you aren’t friends now? ” 

Then Kilpatrick, who was always ready to lay 
bare his soul of souls at the slightest hint from his 
goddess, told her the whole story with absolute 
honesty, omitting nothing, extenuating nothing, 
keeping silent only concerning the name of the 
young woman involved. He spoke with a great 
_ deal of feeling. When he had finished, Mildred 
sat for a few moments absorbed in thought. 


“You must be friends again,” she said. 
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Kilpatrick sighed. 

“T’m afraid it’s impossible,” he answered. 
“ You see my hands are tied, and as for Rogerson, 
he’s probably still breaking his heart over that 
girl.”’ 

“No, I don’t believe he cares for her any more,” 
she said with a slight involuntary blush that shot 
a pang of jealous wonder through Kilpatrick’s 
breast. “ All that is necessary is for some one to 
make him understand that you were working for 
him, not against him, that you were loyal to him 
throughout. Will you trust me to do it?” 

“You? You know him, then? You know him 
well enough for that? Why, Miss Revere, if any- 
body could do it, you could. And yet—perhaps it’s 
better to leave it alone. Of course, I couldn’t be 
understood as making any advances or as sending 
any message. And the whole thing will sound 
rather flat. [—” 

“Thank you for the compliment. It didn’t 
sound flat when you told it. Of course I shan’t do 
anything to compromise your sensitive dignity. It 


is Mr. Rogerson who must apologize and who will 
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do so when he understands. Only I must have 
your promise that you will be prompt to for- 
give. 

“Trust me for that!” he cried. “How good 


99 


you are! There is only one thing in the world that 
could make me happier than to be friends with 
Rock again.” 

“There he is now coming up the walk,” 
Mildred interrupted hastily. “ Go into the library 
and stay there till I call you.” And she hurried 
Kilpatrick through the portieres before he had 
time to express any surprise at Rogerson’s un- 
expected appearance. 

Rogerson asked Mildred to go out for a walk, 
but she made him sit down there instead and listen 
to a fairy story she had to tell him,—at least, not 
exactly a fairy story, but,—well,—he would see. 
It was about two men and a girl, who were named 
A, BandC. Rogerson was sadly puzzled at first, 
but as the meaning of the allegory began to dawn 
on him, his face grew crimson. When Kilpatrick’s 
motives had been revealed (and Mildred painted 


them in such glowing colors that he himself would 
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hardly have recognized them), Rogerson sprang 
to his feet and paced up and down the room in 
such absolute forgetfulness of his surroundings 
that Mildred feared for her tea table and the read- 
ing lamp. He did not say a word till she had 
finished, and then burst out: 

“Why couldn’t I see it? I might have known 
that Pat was true to the core. He was perfectly 
right about the girl. I’ve found it out since. God 
bless you, Miss Mildred! When I leave here, I’ll 
take the first train to Boston and ask old Pat’s 
pardon. I—” 

“You needn’t wait for that,’ said Mildred, 
drawing aside the library portieres and slipping 
out herself by another door. 

When she reéntered the room half an hour later, 
they were standing together in front of the fire- 
place. Rogerson’s big hand lay caressingly on 
Kilpatrick’s shoulder, and they were both beaming 
with happiness. 

Mildred looked proudly from one to the other. 

“ Oh, I’m so glad!” she cried. “ How happy 


you look!” 
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“ All your doing, Miss Mildred,” said Kilpatrick, 
placing a chair for her. 

She made a pretty gesture of protest. 

“Can you spare a moment from your own hap- 
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piness,” she said, “to rejoice in mine? I count 
you both such good friends of mine that I want to 
tell you myself and receive your congratulations.” 

They looked at her with sudden fear thumping 
at their hearts. 

“IT am engaged to be married to Professor Bid- 
dle of Harvard. You’ve heard of him of course? 
Know him perhaps? It won’t be announced for a 
week or so yet, but I know I can trust vou two.” 

Kilpatrick and Rogerson left on the evening 
train to finish their leave of absence together in 
New York. 


MARTHA ELLEN AT THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION 


MartTHaA ELLEN Powers appeared as usual at 
Judge Robinson’s on Monday morning to help 
with the washing. She was so obviously in high 
spirits that Mrs. Robinson felt bound in politeness 
to comment on the subject. 

“ Well, I do feel right set up, Mis’ Robinson, an’ 
thet’s a fact. Tim an’ the girls hev jest started fer 
Chicargo! ” 

“Why, you don’t say so, Martha Ellen! ” 

Mrs. Robinson’s tone showed all the surprise 
that heart could wish; but disapproval was lurk- 
ing beneath the surface. “ It—it must be a great 
expense for you,” she added. 

“Why, yes,” the old woman admitted beam- 
ingly ; 
me ter find the money. But their minds was sot 
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twa’n’t none so easy fer a poor woman like 


on it. Nothin’ would do ’em but they must see 


the Fair, an’ I seen I wouldn’t be a-doin’ me duty 
41 
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by me childern ner by me country ef I didn’t make 
out ter send ’em.” 

“ They ought to be very grateful. It isn’t every 
one has such an indulgent mother.” 

“Oh, I guess we all likes ter do fer our own.” 

“You ought to have gone with them.” 

“Me? Oh, law! I ain’t got no money ter 
waste on no sech foolishness ez thet. An’ they'll 
hev a better time without an old woman like me 
a-taggin’ after em. Young folks is young folks, 
ye know.” 

Mrs. Robinson did not see her way clear to 
denying this assertion, so she retired to the library 
and took up a magazine. But she could not fix 
her mind on it. In spite of herself, her thoughts 
wandered back to Martha Ellen with a well-de- 
fined feeling of annoyance. Mrs. Robinson was 
one of those good-hearted, autocratic women who 
try to set the world straight all about them. Her 
efforts were usually attended with a certain 
measure of success; but years ago she had aban- 
doned the attempt to make Martha Ellen bring up 


her children in the right way. The result vexed 
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Mrs. Robinson whenever she thought of it. 
Martha Ellen was a nervous, wiry, industrious lit- 
tle woman of sixty, who worked out by the day, 
washing, scrubbing, and occasionally pork-killing. 
She was toothiess, gray-haired, flat-chested, yel- 
low-skinned; but, as she would have expressed it, 
she “hedn’t her beat fer work.” She lived three 
miles from the village, and walked back and forth 
every morning and evening. Rain or shine, winter 
or summer, Martha Ellen never failed and was 
never behindhand. No work was too hard for her, 
no odd job small enough to be despised. Martha 
Ellen could not afford to be particular. She was 
the only wage-earner of the family, and it was an 
expensive family, consisting of two grown daugh- 
ters and a younger son. The boy was utterly 
worthless. He had long since refused to go to 
school, and showed no desire to select a trade. He 
was usually to be found among the village loafers 
who sat on soap-boxes outside the corner grocery. 
Now, when a lad takes to soap-boxing at the ten- 
der age of fifteen, he is clearly beyond the pale of 
hope. ‘But the girls exasperated Mrs. Robinson 
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even more. They had a cottage organ on which 
they played a great deal, and they were very par- 
ticular to follow the latest city fashions in their 
dress. Otherwise all their characteristics seemed 
tc be negative. Like the lilies of the field, they 
toiled not, neither did they spin. 

“ Martha Ellen, why don’t your daughters pick 
berries like the rest of the girls?” Mrs. Robinson 
had inquired one cranberry season. 

“Oh, they ain’t got the strength fer thet sort 
o’ work, Mis’ Robinson. They’re mostly allus 
ailin’.”’ 

“ They look perfectly well, Martha Ellen.” 

“ Thet’s so. But yer can’t allus tell by looks. 
They don’t neither of ’em hardly ever see whacher 
might call a well day. Katie she suffers with her 
narves, an’ Ellie with her head.” 

“They don’t get enough exercise,’ observed 
Mrs. Robinson, significantly. 

The implication was wasted on Martha Ellen. 
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“ Thet’s what they’re a-tellin’ me,” she replied 
innocently. ‘“ They’re a-pleggin’ me now fer ter 


get ’emacrowky set. But I can’t jest see me way 
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ter it tell I’ve paid off the intrust money on me 
mor’gidge. Young folks can’t understand sech 
things. I guess they think I’m powerful mean.” 

Another time Mrs. Robinson, feeling the res- 
ponsibilities of the universe on her shoulders, had 
decided to smother her personal aversion to the 
girls and train one of them to usefulness. 

“ Martha Ellen, I’m going to send away my up- 
stairs girl at the end of the month,” she said. 

“Tm right glad o’ thet, Mis’ Robinson, fer I 
never could abide the help ye get from the city. 
They bean’t my style.” 

“T rather agree with you, Martha Ellen. Now, 
how do you think one of your daughters would 
like the place? ” 

“Oh, they’d never consent ter livin’ out, Mis’ 
Robinson! No; an’ I wouldn’t let ’em, neither.” 

This was rather discouraging. 

“Why not, Martha Ellen?” 

“ It’s jest this way, Mis’ Robinson. We all likes 
ter hev our childern a little better ’n what we be 
ourselves. It’s no more ’n our duty by our coun- 


try ter make ’em so.” 
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Martha Ellen’s patriotism was unaccountable in 
its workings, but not to be combated by argument. 
Mrs. Robinson sighed, and gave it up. 

““ And now she has sent all three of the shiftless 
lot off to Chicago! How she must have pinched 
and saved and denied herself to scrape all that 
money together!” reflected Mrs. Robinson in the 
library. She felt pretty thoroughly disgusted. 
She felt more so when she learned that the savings 
of years, laid by to pay off the mortgage on the 
house, had all gone into the trip. 

In the course of a week the three travelers came 
back. Very few of the humbler village folk had 
visited the Fair, so the position of those who had 
was a proud and conspicuous one. Martha Ellen 
reveled in the reflected glory. True, she got little 
information about her children’s trip as long as 
they were alone. The girls were too tired to talk, 
and Tim was too grumpy. But when the neigh- 
bors called, they grew suddenly eloquent, and 
Martha Ellen would retire to an inconspicuous 
corner to listen with glowing pride. She stored 


away every rapturous superlative, and pondered 
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over it. Her extraordinary patriotism was deeply 
stirred. She deemed herself, as an American 
citizen, personally responsible for the success of 
the exposition, and took credit to herself accord- 
ingly. She thought about the Fair during her 
waking hours, and dreamed of it at night. Being 
pretty thoroughly repressed at home, she talked 
constantly about it to her employers. Mrs. Robin- 
son had been to Chicago earlier in the season, and 
noting Martha Ellen’s absorption in the subject, 
took her into the library to see a collection of Fair 
photographs and mementos.’ The old woman’s | 
eyes shone wistfully. 

“My! but I’d like ter see all thet before I die!” 
she exclaimed. 

All day long Mrs. Robinson kept thinking of 
Martha Ellen’s Fairward yearning. Over the con- 
fidential quiet of the tea table she told her hus- 
band about it, pouring out incidentally the vials of 
her wrath on the heads of Martha Ellen’s unprofit- 
able offspring. | 

“ My dear,” said the judge, with his usual seren- 


ity, “as I have had occasion to tell you several 
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times before in the course of the past twenty-odd 
years, you are unfortunately lacking in that sense 
oi humor which leads one to take a broadly 
tolerant view of his neighbor’s shortcomings.” 

“And as I have told you once or twice during 
the same interval,” retorted his wife, “ you are 
lacking in any feeling of practical neighborly 
benevolence. It is easy enough to laugh over 
people’s follies when you are not distressed by the 
misfortunes to which those follies bring them.” 

Mrs. Robinson felt that the phrase was a neat 
one, but her husband refused to be impressed. 

“T can’t admit your point, my dear; I really 
can’t. If you could only see the impossibility of all 
the world’s being cast in your own most admirable 
mold, you would find it easier to forgive people 
their nonconformities, and you would help them as 
they are instead of trying to force them to be what 
they cannot be.” 

“ Possibly you are right,” she conceded with 
unexpected meekness. 

The judge hastened to follow up his advantage. 

“You complain that Martha Ellen has no 
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pleasures because she spends all the fruits of her 
toil on the pleasures of her unappreciative chil- 
dren. Now, what’s the good of hurling invectives 
against their selfishness and her weakness? You 
know they will continue selfish and she weak to 
the end of the book. Why don’t you accept the 
situation, and give her a thoroughgoing, large- 
sized pleasure after her own heart? ”’ 

“T will!” his wife interrupted excitedly. 
“ Harris has just paid me for the wood he cut off 
my Upper Township tract. I am phenomenally 
well off for pocket-money, and all my fall shopping 
is done. I’ll send Martha Ellen to Chicago!” 

“Wh-ew!” whistled the judge. “ That’s mag- 
nificent! It would be more in accordance with my 
theories to have you spend the money on her 
daughters, thereby giving Martha Ellen pleasure 
in her own favorite way. But this isn’t bad.” 

“Bad! It’s a great thought. It will be the 
event of a lifetime to Martha Ellen, poor, old, 
hard-working soul.” 

Thereupon Mrs. Robinson fell to planning, with 


her usual genius for organization, all the details 
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of Martha Ellen’s trip. In the first place, it never 
_ would do simply to give her the requisite money. 
She might invest it in a banjo for the girls. At 
that time the railroads were selling cheap excur- 
sion tickets, good for five days, with hotel coupons 
attached. One of these would be just the thing 
for Martha Ellen. She would have all her wants 
provided for, she would not be turned adrift in a 
great city to hunt up lodgings, and, above all, it 
would not be necessary to trust her with much 
cash. Mrs. Robinson was delighted. | 
When the dazzling prospect ahead of her was 
made known to Martha Ellen she was at first in- 
clined to treat the whole thing as preposterous. 
Self-indulgence was a thing too strange to her. 
She could not immediately grasp the idea. For 
the land’s sake, an old woman like her to be going 
to Chicago! Mrs. Robinson must be joking. 
. Mrs. Robinson’s seriousness being convincingly 
proved, a new possibility crept into Martha Ellen’s 
mind. Ifso be as Mrs. Robinson was bent on giv- 
ing her such a handsome present, wouldn’t Mrs. 


Robinson just as lief give it to her in money? She 
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would so like—But no, indeed, Mrs. Robinson 
would not just as lief give her the money. She was 
determined that Martha Ellen should taste the 
sweets of selfish pleasure. Mrs. Robinson carried 
her point. But whether Martha Ellen was more 
pleased by the realization of her fondest dreams or 
disturbed by the unwontedness of it all would be 
impossible to say. 

Mrs. Robinson personally drove her protégée 
to the station, and saw her aboard the Chicago 
train, to make sure, as she told her husband, that 
Martha Ellen did not sell her ticket at the last 
moment and go back to pork-killing. Martha 
Ellen was resplendent in the neat black gown and 
crape bonnet that she wore to church on Sunday 
out of respect to the late Mr. Powers. She was 
deeply impressed by the seriousness of the occa- 
sion, and, as train-time drew near, became more 
and more fidgety. Her old hands, in their thread 
gloves, closed nervously on the handle of the 
ancient cabas that had belonged originally to Mr. 
Powers’s mother, and had served in every family 


journey for the last half-century. She smiled and 
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smiled in a shaky fashion, and her voice trembled. 
Several neighbors had assembled to see her off, 
and, at the last moment, her daughters had gra- 
ciously consented to be there too. Martha Ellen 
was not used to being the center of attraction, 
and, gratifying as it was, she found it distinctly 
flustering. 

Along swept the train, pausing only a minute at 

the small way-station. Martha Ellen and her 
satchel were hurried aboard, cutting short the pro- 
fuse rural leave-takings. A moment later, she was 
seen tapping on the window-pane, nodding and 
smiling as the train moved off. 
At the end of the five days specified on her 
ticket, Martha Ellen returned, and the next morn- 
ing went out scrubbing as usual. On her way 
home from work that evening she dropped in to 
see Mrs. Robinson. 

“Well, Martha Ellen, so you’re home and at 
work again! Did you have a good time?” 

“ My, yes, Mis’ Robinson. It was jest grand.” 

“ Did you have any trouble in finding your way 


about? ”’ 
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“Not a great deal. I asked folks along the 
streets.” 

“And when you got to the Fair grounds you 
found out about the different buildings from the 
Columbian guards, as I told you to, I suppose? ” 

* Don’t know ez I did, Mis’ Robinson. Outside 
the fence there was a sight of little boys a-sellin’ 
pop-corn, an’ men with picters an’ show-books an’ 
sech. I l’arnt all about the buildin’s—which was 
which an’ what they was fer—from askin’ them. 
They was mostly right perlite, though some was 
kind o’short with me, owin’ ter bein’ pressed fer 
time. But I didn’t take no notice. I jest kep’ 
right on askin’; fer, says I, it’s me duty, both ter 
Mis’ Robinson an’ me country, ter l’arn all I 
can.” 

Mrs. Robinson applauded these sentiments, 
though she privately wondered why Martha Ellen 
had not sought her information through the 
legitimate channels. 

“ Did you go up in the Ferris wheel? ” 

“ Land’s sake, no! But I seen it, an’ it’s power- 


ful big. It shows up over everything.” 
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“Which of the exhibits interested you most, 
Martha Ellen? ”’ 

“You mean the things they showed off in the 
buildin’s? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I didn’t take partickler notice o’ them. I 
noticed the buildin’s more.” 

Mrs. Robinson was surprised at this architec- 
tural preference. She had hardly expected to find 
in Martha Ellen so highly developed an esthetic 
sense. She had supposed the glittering, bazaar- 
like show-cases of the Manufactures Building 
would make the deepest impression on the rural 
mind. Something of the sort she said in other 
and inoffensive language. But the old woman 
shook her head. 

“JT didn’t take notice, Mis’ Robinson. But 
thet there Manyfacters Buildin’ hed the largest 
roof there. It was flat on top, so folks could 
go up on it. They looked no bigger ’n mus- 
keeters.” 

There was a moment’s pause. Mrs. Robinson 


was wondering what would have been most likely 
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to attract Martha Ellen in the exterior of the 
buildings. 

“ Did you see the Golden Gateway of the Trans- 
portation Building? ” she ventured. 

“ Can’t say ez I did, Mis’ Robinson. But I seen 
thet there buildin’ all right enough. The roof was 
in two stories like, with a no-account little cuperler 
in the middle, an’ the eaves seemed ter be all 
colors ’stead o’ white, ez they mostly was.” 

What strange things Martha Ellen had ob- 
served! Mrs. Robinson felt slightly vexed. It 
was so different from what one had a right to 
expect. 

The old woman appeared a little restless, as 
though she were anxious to be off. Mrs. Robin- 
son, however, paid no attention to these signs, but 
relentlessly continued the effort to draw out 
her visitor. She felt, like many other benevolent 
people, that her good deed gave her unlimited 
rights of catechism. 

“ You saw the beautiful fountain in front of the 
Administration Building, of course? ” 


Martha Ellen looked worried. 
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“TI don’t seem ter recollect it. But thet there 
’Ministration Buildin’ hed a grand dome all over 
gilt.” 

Mrs. Robinson was growing more and more 
puzzled by Martha Ellen’s persistent skyward 
flights. She made one final effort to bring the 
conversation nearer the earth. 

“Did you see the brick war-ship, Martha 
Ellen?” | 

“ Thet must ’a been kind o’ low, Mis’ Robinson. 
I guess I didn’t see it.”” She was evidently de- 
pressed by her failure to see what was expected of 
her, and she changed the subject with nervous 
haste. “ Thet there Woman’s Buildin’ interested 
me a sight, Mis’ Robinson. It was right near, an’ 
I could see it plain. They say the women built it 
all. It does seem funny, don’t it now, ter think o’ 
women turnin’ carpenters? They done pretty 
well, though, fer a first try. It looked real nice. 
The roof was raised some in the middle, an’ the 
corners was flat, with a white railin’ around ’em 
an’ figgers uv angels on top. I took partickler 


notice.” 
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“Martha Ellen,” interrupted Mrs. Robinson, 
sternly, “I never heard anything so strange. You 
didn’t see a single thing but roofs. I should think 
your neck would be bent backward for the rest of 
your life. What does it all mean? ” 

A faint flush crept into the old woman’s sallow 
cheeks. She was profoundly embarrassed. A 
mental struggle was plainly going on within her. 
She was silent a moment or so. Then her honesty 
won the battle. 

““Mis’ Robinson,” she said deprecatingly, “I 
don’t know whatever ye'll think o’ me; but ye 
could see them roofs real plain from outside the 
fence, an’ half a dollar seemed sech a sight o’ 
money ter pay jest ter walk through a turnstile! 
Yes, I know ye give me five dollars, but feather 
boas was a-sellin’ at four dollars an’ eighty-nine 


cents—an’ Ellie did want one so bad!” 


: THE ANGEL OF THE MIZZENTOP 


THE new American consul and his wife had been 
at Kobe about six months—long enough to out- 
grow the first sense of uncanny strangeness with 
which Japan oppressed them, but not to cast off 
the homesickness that lay heavy on their hearts. 
They had never before been out of America, hardly 
beyond the borders of their native state, and they 
_were past the time of life that finds exhilaration in 
a radically new departure. 

Mr. Burrage had been superintendent of the 
stamping-mills connected with a copper-mine in 
the northern peninsula of Michigan. The mine 
ran out, and the mills were shut down in conse- 
quence. Mr. Burrage having served the owners 
faithfully for many years, they wére anxious to find 
him another position; and as his life and training 
so obviously fitted him to represent his country 


abroad in a diplomatic capacity, and incidentally 
58 
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as the chief owner of the mine was the brother of 
a senator, he was appointed, within a month of the 
closing of the mills, United States consul at Kobe. 

The breaking up of the home of a lifetime, the 
journey across the continent, and, worst of all, the 
long sea trip from San Francisco to Kobe were a 
serious ordeal to this quiet elderly couple, who 
found it exceedingly difficult to adjust themselves 
to many of the conditions of their new life. The 
government fared better than might have been an- 
ticipated. Mr. Burrage was a good business man, 
conscientious, hard-working, and _ clear-headed, 
and it would not be long before he had the details 
of his office-work well in hand. He was polite 
and accommodating to the American tourists who 
wanted passports to visit Kioto. He skilfully 
avoided being drawn into the personal breach 
between the French and German consuls. Alto- 
gether he was in a fair way to become, by the time 
of his recall, a very excellent official. But neither 
he nor his wife was happy. 

Under the circumstances it might be expected 


that Mr. Burrage would hold all the American 
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features of the calendar in most reverent memory. 
It would be natural to picture him thinking of 
Decoration day, not indeed with any sense of per- 
sonal responsibility, but with an extra pang of 
homesickness as the processions marching through 
Michigan rose before his mind. But in the 
easy-going Orient, where time is punctuated only 
by the arrival and departure of the mail-steamers, 
he actually forgot all about it, and was sitting in 
his office at the consulate on the morning of the 
30th of May utterly unconscious of the date’s 
significance—and he a Grand Army man, too! 

Very soon after he had settled himself for the 
morning at his desk, his Portuguese clerk, Mr. 
Agulhas, came in to the inner sanctum and an- 
nounced, with a certain discreet amusement, that 
Mrs. Minnie Bent, who kept a saloon on Division 
Street known as “ The Mizzentop,” and much pat- 
ronized by sailors, was in the outer office and 
wished to see him. 

“Is she an American, too?” inquired Mr. Bur- 
rage, rather testily. He had been caused a good 


deal of annoyance by several shady fellow-coun- 
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trymen, who had gotten into trouble with the 
Japanese police and expected him to get them out. 

“Oh no, sir,’ said the clerk. “‘ She’s English. 
She wouldn’t tell me what she wanted.” 

“All right. Ask her in.” 

The consul rose as she entered, and offered 
her a chair with all the scrupulous courtesy that 
could have been claimed by the first lady in the 
land. 

Mrs. Bent was middle-aged and stout. She 
dropped into the chair gratefully and began fan- 
ning herself. 

“You'll be haskin’ yourself, sir, what I’m ’ere 


99 


for,” she remarked, in a comfortable, motherly 
way. “But I knowed you was new to the place, 
and I thought you might ’ave overlooked its bein’ 
Decoration day.” 

“Why, bless my soul! yes,” exclaimed the 
consul. “It never once entered my mind.” 

“JT didn’t never mention it to ’1m as was consul 
before, but, from what I’ve ’eard of you, sir, I 
thought you might be a man with enough ’eart to 


take it up, and I knowed it ’ud be a comfort to the 
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poor boys to ’ave some sort of official notice took 
of ’em by their own people.” 

The consul looked dazed. The drift of it all was 
anything but clearto him. Mrs. Bent noticed his 
perplexity and explained: 

“Decoration day bein’ an American hinstitu- 
tion, and me bein’ Hinglish, you’ll be wonderin’ 
what ever in this world I’ve got to do with it. It 
all begun like this, sir, twelve years back, when 
there was an American man-o’-war in port, and a 
young fellow from aboard bein’ in at my place— 
You may ’ave noticed my place on Division 
Street? ” 

The consul nodded. 

“°E got into trouble with some Roosians. 
They’re a terrible quarrelsome people when 
they’ve ’ad a drop too much. ’E was all alone, you 
see, and before ’e got through ’e was awful bad 
-urt. Isent for ’is ship’s surgeon, and ’e says, says 
’e, ‘Sweeny can’t live but a few hours, and it ’ud 
be acruel shame to move ’im. We'll take the best 
care of ’im we can right ’ere,’ says ’e, ‘and I'll see 


vou’re paid for your trouble.’ ‘Don’t speak of 
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that, sir,’ says I. ‘It’s not money I’m wantin’ for 
doin’ what I can for the poor boy.’ ’E was dread- 
ful young. E’d run away from ’ome to enlist. I’m 
thinkin’ ’e came o’ good people—’e was that par- 
ticlar. ’E asked me to write to ’is mother and 
tell ’er about ’is dyin’, but I weren’t on no hac- 
count to mention where ’e got ’urt nor ’ow. ’E 
didn’t want to die, and it ’ud a wrunged your ’eart, 
sir,to’ear’im. ’*Tweren’t so much dyin’, either, ’e 
minded, as dyin’ so far from ’ome, in a ’eathen 
country. Says I: ‘ You won’t be buried amongst 
the ’eathen, Sweeny. There’s a tidy little ceme- 
tery on the ill where they puts the furriners.’ ‘But 
it "ll be awful lonesome,’ says ’e, just like a child, 
‘and there won’t never be no Decoration day.’ 
‘ And what may that be?’ says I, never ’avin’ ’eard 
of it before. Then ’e told me about it, and I says, 
‘Sweeny, if that’s all that’s on your mind, make 
yourself easy,’ says I. ‘ As long as I live you shall 
‘ave your flowers and your flag every 30th o’ May. 
And when I die, I’ll try to get some one else to 
take charge o’ the job.’ You'd ’ardly believe, sir, 


‘ow that little thing seemed to please ‘im . 
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And now you understand, sir, ’ow I come to be 
{ookin’ out for it for ’im and the other boys,” she 
ended simply. 

The consul was profoundly touched. 

“YT am grateful to you, my dear madam—very 
grateful to you for what you have been doing for 
my fellow-countrymen. I am very glad you have 
told me of it—very glad you have reminded me of 
my own duty in this matter. It is rather late to 
do much to-day, but I will do what I can, and next 
year it shall be properly attended to. Do I under- 
stand you to say there are other American sailors 
buried here? ”’ 

** About a dozen, sir, in all.” 

“‘ And you have decorated their graves all these 
years that their fellow-Americans have been neg- 
lecting them? I am sincerely glad it has been 
done. Though of course,” he added, smiling, “it 
makes one a good deal ashamed to have to be re- 
minded of one’s American duty by an English 
woman.” | 

“ And such a Hinglish woman!” she rejoined, 


with a good-natured laugh that completely discon- 
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certed the consul. He made some inarticulate 
protests, but she had expressed his thought so ex- 
actly that there was not much for him to say. 

As soon as Mrs. Bent left, he called his ’riksha, 
and holding in one hand a green-lined pongee um- 
brella and in the other a palm-leaf fan, he told his 
coolies “‘ Hayaku!” which is an exhortation to 
move rapidly, and started on his rounds to see all 
the Americans in town. 

He stopped first at the hotel and told the two 
naval officers’ wives who were staying there 
about Mrs. Bent’s call, and they, of course, were 
full of interest, and anxious to aid him in his hur- 
riedly arranged plans for the decoration of the 
sailors’ graves. But they could not go at four 
o'clock, because they were taking part in the ten- 
nis tournament at the club, which began every af- 
ternoon that week at four. Two, then, it must 
be. They promised to be at the consulate 
promptly at that hour, with all the flowers they 
could get in the meantime. 

Mr.Burrage next visited the homes of the three 


American missionaries, then called on a well-to-do 
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Boston widow with literary tastes, who had settled 
at Kobe to write a book on Japanese feudalism. 
Next he dropped in on two young bachelors, who 
were employed, one in the Hong-kong and 
Shanghai bank, and the other in the office of a 
steamship company. Then he hesitated, wonder- 
ing if the tale of American citizens was complete; 
hesitated again, remembered Mrs. Bent, and 
stopped before a shop kept by a rusty old “sloper,” 
who pretended to be a Grand Army man, though 
the consul had never believed him to be genuine. 
Still, he was an American, and had a right to take 
part, and Mr. Burrage was glad he had asked him 
when he saw how eagerly the old man entered into 
it. He decided he might as well be thorough 
while he was about it, and stopped on his way 
home at a road-house kept by a big burly Norfolk 
negro, where the bicyclists of Kobe were wont to 
stop for refreshments. 

It was tiffin-time and he was warm and tired 
when he reached his own shady bungalow on the 
hill, where his wife began bemoaning the short 


notice he had given her. Why hadn’t he sent her 
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a chit from the consulate before he started out? 
He acknowledged with humility that he had not 
thought of it. He had not fairly gotten used to 
chits yet, and seldom thought of them without 
prompting. She accepted his explanation, and set 
the two barelegged gardeners at work stripping 
all the flowers from the place, and made a frantic 
search through bureau drawers for a silk flag 
handkerchief some one had given her husband 
when they left home. 

A few minutes before two the members of the 
American colony, each in a ’riksha loaded down 
with flowers, began collecting at the consulate. 
The young man at the bank had found he could not 
get off, but he sent his “ boy ” with a basket full of 
flowers to represent him. No one had been able 
to get American flags of the proper sort. The 
naval officers’ wives each had a tiny paper flag left 
over from a Washington’s Birthday dinner party. 
The negro carried in his lap the big bunting flag 
that he was in the habit of flying over his establish- 
ment. It was not quite clear what he intended to 


do with it now. Of course one or two people were 
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late, and the others grew impatient and were 
about starting without them, when the missing 
ones turned up, with the usual plausible account of 
the accidents that had detained them. The 
’rikshas swung into line, single file, and started off, 
but not without some discussion on the part of the 
coolies over the all-important matter of preced- 
ence. The consul’s men proudly took the head of 
the line, and no one thought of disputing their 
right, nor that of the consul’s wife to come second. 
But some of the others had their doubts when the 
coolies of the widow, in their mourning livery of 
black and white, took the third place. The rivalry 
between the coolies of the navy women and those 
of the missionaries was keener still, and might 
have ended in serious trouble had not the mission- 
aries—the only foreigners present who under- 
stood enough Japanese to know what was going 
on—commanded their retainers to fall back. 

It was a long, warm ride to the edge of the set- 
tlement and up the hill-side to the cemetery. The 
flowers had lost their first freshness long before 


they reached their destination. At last the con- 
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sul’s ’riksha drew up suddenly before the gate, 
over which rose a slender arch draped with Amer- 
ican flags. 

“Why, you didn’t tell us you’d been out here al- 


'” 


ready!’ some one said, turning to the consul. 

“T haven't been,” he replied. “ Mrs. Bent must 
have done it.” 

As soon as they entered the little cemetery they 
saw other evidences of her visit, American flags 
rising here and there above the ground, each 
grave so marked being heaped with flowers la- 
boriously woven into wreaths and crosses and 
anchors. There was a midshipman who died of 
fever in 1870, a quartermaster who was drowned 
in 1883, and nine more—seamen, landsmen, 
apprentices, or coal heavers—including young 
Sweeny, who lost his life at Mrs. Bent’s. 

There was one grave decorated with flowers and 
a flag that was not a sailor's. It occupied a 
secluded spot apart from the others. The head- 
stone said that it belonged to Margaret Mason, of 
San Francisco, who died at Kobe in the twenty- 


second year of her age. What story lay behind 
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the decoration of that grave no one asked. It 
seemed better not to. One of the naval officers’ 
wives, as she passed by with her arms full of 
flowers, acting on an unanalyzed impulse, laid a 
handful of her blossoms on the lonely mound. 

When the flowers were all distributed, the little 
group of expatriated Americans drew together in 
the shadiest spot they could find. The men bared 
their heads, and one of the missionaries offered a 
prayer that left them all wet-eyed. 

When they had finished a wave of enthusiasm 
for Mrs. Bent surged over them all. And when 
some one proposed that they should stop on the 
way home and give her a vote of thanks in the 
name of the American colony at Kobe, it was 
agreed to by acclamation. Her place, the Miz- 
zentop, stood hospitably open. No need for doors 
eight thousand miles from home. A little Eura- 
sian, whom she had adopted because there seemed 
to be no one else to do it, sat on the door-step 
playing with a disreputable kitten. In the back 
part of the room a young person of thirty-eight, 


whose bleached hair flowed loosely over her shoul- 
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ders in an affectation of impossible girlishness, was 
banging a waltz out of a wheezy melodeon. Half 
a dozen German sailors sat about drinking beer; 
and one, who had probably had something 
stronger, had just seized the rotund Mrs. Bent 
about the waist and was spinning her around, 
laughing and not very unwilling, in a mad Teu- 
tonic waltz. 

As the ’riksha coolies half paused, the consul 
turned around with an interrogafive lift of the 
eyebrows towards his wife. She turned to the 
ladies behind her. 

“What do you thinke ” 

“We can’t do it,” they said. “It’s no use.” 

The consul waved his coolies to go on, And the 
little procession of grateful Americans passed by 


the Mizzentop without stopping. 
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“‘ My dearest Dolly, how glad I am to see you! ” 
cried Mrs. Standish, as she infolded her arriving 
guest ina warmembrace. “ And you are prettier 
than ever,” she added, holding the girl from her at 
arm’s-length and looking at her critically. 

“The better to do you honor, my sweet 
Carolyn,” she replied, dimpling happily. 

“Come right upstairs, so we can talk while 
you are getting your things off,’ Mrs. Standish 
went on, slipping her arm around Dolly’s waist. 

“A bientot, Mr. Standish!” Dolly called gayly 
over her shoulder to her host, as he stood in the 
hall with his overcoat on, just as he had come with 
her from the station. 

“Tf that isn’t just like women!” he growled— 
“not happy till they get off by themselves to 
gossip. I’ll wager a pound of bonbons to nothing 


you won't either of you listen to a word the other 
72 
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one says. You'll both talk a blue streak till the 
dinner-bell rings, and say you’ve had ‘ such a good 
time!’ ” 

The remark was beneath contempt. 

“T don’t think you train your husband very 
well,” observed Dolly, severely. 

“Tm heartily ashamed of him, Dolly dear. But 
this little outbreak is all for your benefit. He be- 
haves very well when we’re alone.” 

Mr. Standish placed his hand on his heart and 
made a profound bow to his better half. 

“You don’t have to go upstairs,” he continued. 
“T’'ll lock myself up in my den and leave you the 
parlor if you insist upon it. Van Dusent is too 
deep in letter-writing to interrupt you for another 
hour.” 

“Thanks. It’s much nicer upstairs,” replied 
his wife, from the first landing. 

“ And consider the state of my hair,’ added 
Dolly. 

“Tt’s a very pretty subject for consideration, 
Miss Dolly,” he said, gravely. “TI will.” 

At the name of Van Dusent, Dolly cast a quick 
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glance of interrogation at her hostess, which was 
not lost on that astute lady. When they were 
alone in the dainty “ white room” dedicated to 
Dolly, Mrs. Standish inquired: 

“Do you know Ned Van Dusent? ”’ 

“No,” Dolly returned, with studied indifference, 
as she patted her hair in front of the mirror. 

“‘He’s a very nice fellow. We asked him here 
on your account.” 

‘ Very kind of you, dear; but you ought to have 
known I came here to see you and Mr. Standish. 
I didn’t need anybody else.” 

“ Oh, you'll see all you care to of us, I dare say. 
Don’t be a hypocrite, Dolly. You know you like 
a nice man as well as anybody. Only be careful 
of yourself; he’s a desperate flirt—a regular heart- 
breaker.” 

“TI don’t believe I’m much afraid,” she said, with 
a funny little smile. Their eyes met in the glass, 
and they both laughed. “ Only,” she added, re- 
- flecting, “I give you fair warning—I don’t like 
that kind of man.” 


“ Perhaps I’ve given you a wrong impression,” 
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Mrs. Standish hastened to say. “ He isn’t exactly 
a flirt. He is perfectly sincere, as far as it goes. 
Only, it doesn’t last.” 

“Ah, I see.” And Dolly nodded comprehend- 
ingly. 

She had come down very sincerely to spend a 
week with the Standishes, all alone at their sea- 
side cottage, in early spring, and hadn’t considered 
herself a martyr, but 1t certainly did put a new snap 
into the episode to know there was a man to ex- 
periment on at odd times. Practically Mr. Stan- 
dish was not a man; for it’s not considered nice’to 
experiment on your friends’ husbands. 

It was a very bewitching little Dolly who came 
down when dinner was announced. A tall and 
languid young man slowly unfolded himself from 
the depths of an arm-chair to be presented to her. 
He was grave and civil, but not thrilled. Neither 
was she. She was in buoyant spirits; but all the 
flash and glitter of her eyes, all the brilliancy of her 
smile, all the freshness of her wit, were for Mr. and 
Mrs. Standish. It was only once in a while that 


she seemed to become aware of the presence of 
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her vis-d-vis, and directed some perfunctory re- 
mark to him across the little round table. Mr. 
Van Dusent took small part in the conversation. 
He pulled rather violently at the ends of his long 
mustache, and looked as if life were an inexpres- 
sible bore. Occasionally he lifted his eyes in a 
sleepy fashion and let them rest on the bright face 
opposite. Once he deigned to smile, in a calm, 
introspective way, at something she said. 

It was the same thing all the evening. 

When the guests had retired, Mr. Standish went 
into his den to smoke a farewell pipe, and his wife 
followed him, according to her custom. 

“ Aren’t you glad I asked Ned and Dolly to- 
gether?’’ she said, presently. 

“ Ye-es,” he returned, deliberately. Then he 
blew several smoke rings into the air, and added, 
“‘ It promises to be rare sport.” 

“They are the two most unprincipled flirts I 
know. I wonder what they will do to each 
other?” 

“No harm, I fancy .. . It was fun to watch 


them open the campaign to-night—same tactics 
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on both sides—the masterly indifference act. I 
wonder who will stick to it the longer? ” 

“Dolly, of course,” said Mrs. Standish, con- 
fidently. “ She has her pride of sex as well as her 
personal pride to uphold her. Poor Ned will have 
to grovel. It’s preordained.”’ 

“Probably you are right, my dear,” replied her 
husband, appreciatively. “I always defer to your 
instincts, you know.” 

“You do well!” was the calm reply. 

The next morning Mr. Van Dusent retired to 
the library and wrote letters furiously. Mrs. 
Standish and Dolly sat by the wood fire in the hall 
with flimsy bits of embroidery, and chatted about 
mutual friends. Just before lunch Van Dusent 
sauntered into the hall, leaned against the mantel- 
piece, yawned, turned suddenly to Dolly, and said: 

“ Can you walk?” 

“T can,” she replied, with businesslike brevity. 
But there was no rising inflection in her voice that 
encouraged him to go on. 

It took some time for him to “ go on”’; but his 


mental operations, though slow, appeared to be 
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sure. As they rose from the lunch table he looked 
at her under his half-closed eyelids and remarked, 
“Tf you really can walk—at a four-mile gait, you 
know—and will promise not to talk, I’ll take you 
to the Point this afternoon.” 

“That is really the most unique invitation I ever 
received,’ said Dolly. It was too absurd to be 
offended about. Her first impulse was to decline 
with scorn. Her next was to inflict a subtler pun- 
ishment. “TI accept on the condition named,” she 
said, “and only on that condition. I sha’n’t saya 
word from the time we start till we get back—not 
if your life depends on it! Oh, I mean it!” she 
added, when he laughed. 

Dolly was right. She knew how to walk. They 
went along the beach on the hard sand below 
high-water mark, and the waves curled in at their 
feet. It was a bracing day for a brisk walk, and 
as the exercise brought the color to her cheeks and 
the sparkle to her eyes she grew prettier and pret- 
tier. 

At the end of the first half-mile Van Dusent 
started to talk; but she paid not the smallest at- 
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tention to him. He accepted the situation, and 
began a monologue account of a recent hunting 
expedition to Uganda. The experience had been 
out of the common, and he talked well; but Dolly 
was not to be surprised into making a comment or 
asking a question. 

“The condition of the women of Africa is 
almost ideal,” he said, seriously. “ They have no 
ambitions, no unsatisfied longings. They devote 
themselves to their light domestic work and to 
making themselves agreeable to the man they 
happen to belong to. If the chances of war 
throw them into another man’s hands, they trans- 
fer their allegiance as easily as you change your 
dress.” 

“T don’t believe it!’ she exclaimed, indignantly. 
“‘Woman-nature is the same the world over. I 
dare say they love and hate, and break their hearts 
for some one unresponsive brute of a man the 
same as—as—other people.” 

“Tt’s the same all the world over. Yes. But 
you, yourself, don’t you change your particular 


swain several times in a season and pick up a new 
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one inthe summer? Don’t you take bonbons and 
flowers as cheerfully from the last as the first, and 
listen as complacently to the half-implied, half- 
articulated society game of love? And aren’t the 
changes usually caused by an accident rather than 
by your own will? You go away, or he goes away. 
He becomes engaged to another girl—or— ” 

“The cases are somewhat different.” 

“Oh, of course. All the difference between 
civilization and savagery. The dusky African is 
more lavish. She gives—a great deal, where you 
only bestow a glance from your beautiful eyes. 
The principle is the same.” 

“ Why—”’ she began, indignantly, then stopped. 
“Oh, I forgot, I wasn’t to talk.” 

“T don’t mind your talking.” 

“ But J do. You didn’t suppose I was keeping 
still on your account? It was the only condition 
on which I would go to walk with you. Remem- 
ber?” He laughed and went on propounding 
theories that he was sure would stir her up to con- 
tradiction. She saw his intention, and confined 


herself to an occasional superior shrug of the 
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shoulders. The result was that he felt piqued and 
a trifle interested. 

When the men came into the parlor after dinner, 
Van Dusent, merely bowing to his hostess, crossed 
over to the window-sill where Dolly was sitting 
half-concealed by the heavy curtains. She felt a 
quick little thrill of pleasure. It was his first overt 
act in the normal direction; for his invitation to 
walk could scarcely be considered in that light. 

“ How do you feel after our tramp? ” 

“ Splendidly.” She smiled up at him. 

“SodolI. That was about the best walk I ever 
had in my life.” 

“ Because you were with a girl who could walk | 
four miles an hour without talking? ”’ 

“ Because I was with a very charming girl who 
could talk if she wanted to, and who was an ex- 
ceedingly good walker. That’s the kind of girl I 
like.” 

“ Thanks so much! It’s such a relief to know 
it!” 

He was used to being spoiled by women, and 


the mocking tone of her voice displeased him. 
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“T know it’s a matter of profound indifference 
to you what kind of a girl I like, Miss Hammond. 
I merely stated that fact, as I might have said it 
will freeze to-night. I wasn’t such a fool as to 
expect you to be thrilled, or even pleased, by 
it.” 

* Oh, that’s all right. And I am—both, I assure 
you,” she added. 

“May I sit down beside you?” 

She made room for him on the window-sill, and 
they sat behind the curtains looking out at the 
clear frosty night. The black, undulating sea 
looked cheerless and cold and cruel under the 
March stars. The cozy fire-lit room on the other 
side of the curtains was all the more attractive by 
way of contrast. 

“Why didn’t you stand up for your sex this af- 
ternoon when I was maligning it? ” he inquired. 

“Because you wanted me to. You were trying 
to make me forget myself and talk, so that you 
could comfortably despise me. That wouldn’t be 
the way to help my poor, down-trodden sex.” 


“ Down-trodden fiddlesticks! .I beg your par- 
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don, but the phrase smacks of woman’s rights, and 
I detest that sort of thing so thoroughly.” 

This man was so brusque and unconventional 
that he was positively rude. She must get the bet- 
ter of him, no matter what she had to commit her- 
self to. 

“Tam a devout believer in woman’s rights my- 
self,” she said, quietly. a 

“You? Oh, you say so, but you don’t mean it. 
You are too womanly a woman.” 

“T am thoroughly in earnest.” 

“Oh no,” he said, smiling at her indulgently. 
“You are entirely too pretty for that. Stick to 
your privileges. They are much better than 
rights.” 

“TI don’t agree with you. An earned penny 1s 
better than the nickel tossed in the begger’s hat.”’ 

“ Be careful. You are very well off as you are. 
When you get your rights they will be pretty slim. 
Men are stronger than women. They have more 
brains, and can do more work.” 

“ Of course I don’t agree with you; but we 


won’t discuss that. I suppose your theory of what 
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we have now is like the doctrine of grace—the 
spontaneous gift of a superior being that has noth- 
ing to do with merit or deserving? ” 

“Not quite. I guess we’re pretty selfish. We 
only give for value received. We like to get up in 
the street car and give our seats to women because 
they are beautiful and charming, or because they 
are faithful wives and mothers and take care of our 
homes. But when they go to college with us, and 
play football with us, and vote with us, and wear 
trousers and Derby’s just like ours, we sha’n’t feel 
like getting up a bit, so we won’t do it.” 

“ You are hopelessly narrow and unprogressive, 
you know,” she remarked, coolly. 

“IT am not a crank!” he retorted, with scant 
civility. 

“ That’s a cheap way of getting out of a discus- 
sion. It’s always easy to call your opponent a 
crank.” 

“‘ Oh, my dear Miss Hammond,” he cried, break- 
ing into a thoroughly amused laugh, “I hope you 
didn’t think I was so rude as to insinuate that you 


were a crank? ” 
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“T did think so. Yes. But I didn’t mind 
much. All independent thinkers are called 
cranks.” 

“You are very different from other girls; do 
you know it?” he said presently, with the smile 
still in his eyes. 

“Am I? Poor other girls! ” 

““T say so too,” he replied. 

“What do you think of the progress of the game 
to-day? ”’ Mr. Standish asked his wife. 

“The ball is moving,” she replied. ‘ He is in- 
terested in her, as he might be in a clever child or 
a pretty picture. He has no feeling yet. But that 
will come. As for Dolly, I can see the greed of 
conquest at work in her, though I think she rather 
dislikes him than otherwise.” 

“T suppose it will be @ la mort—like the French 
duels? ” 

“Dear me, yes. And it’s like a French duel in 
a good many ways, you know, Tom,” she con- 
tinued thoughtfully, from the arm of his chair, 
where she was perched. “I mean, it’s just like a 


play at being in earnest. And if you look at it one 
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way, it’s very serious; and if you look at it another 
way, it’s very funny.” 

“ That’s the way with a good many things in this 
world, dearest girl,” her husband answered, slip- 
ping one arm around her waist. “ It’s a comfort, 
though, to think that we never played that ridic- 
ulous French duel act! We were always in dead 
earnest.” 

“Oh, we? I should think so! That’s quite a 
different matter.” And she bent over to kiss him. 

““Of course we were different. Only—except, 
Carrie dear, while you were making me so pro- 
foundly uncomfortable by encouraging that no- 
account army man, don’t you think— ” 

“Why, you heartless wretch! I never did such 
a thing in the world! I couldn’t help his liking me, 
and you would not act as if you cared the least 
thing for me, and so— Oh, well, you’re a goose, 


93 


Tom,” as she caught sight of her husband’s 
amused smile—“ but I suppose you can’t help it! ” 

The interested on-lookers had little progress to 
note for the next few days. Van Dusent and Dolly 


were necessarily thrown together a great deal. 
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Their host and hostess were careful to leave them 
alone enough to let them get well acquainted, and 
to be with them enough to make them appreciate 
their téte-a-tétes asa luxury. They seemed to be 
very good friends, and indeed, they were growing 
to be. Being at the sea-shore in March is like 
being cast away on a desert island. It facilitates 
rapid intimacy. There are no other people, no dis- 
tractions of any kind, and there is a subtle uncon- 
ventionality in the air that helps along wonder- 
fully. Dolly discovered that under Ned Van Du- 
sent’s languid exterior he was a very manly man, 
brave, loyal, and chivalrous, and that beneath his 
apparent overweening conceit lay a stratum of 
modesty and self-depreciation, and a strong con- 
sciousness of not having made the most of his op- 
portunities or lived up to his ideals, of being, in 
short, a good-for-nothing devil who had made a 
failure of his life—a state of mind that rarely fails 
to appeal to a girl’s sympathies. Ned found Dolly 
marvelously good company. She responded to 
every mood like a well-tuned instrument. When 


he was in the depths she always managed to draw 
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him out in an unobtrusive fashion without any 
apparent intention of comforting. She was bright 
and sensible and tactful, and had a little way of 
doing or saying the unexpected that was amusing. 
Her peculiar combination of worldly wisdom with 
childlike simplicity was rather piquant, too. 

Dolly’s week had grown into ten days, and still 
she lingered on at the urgent solicitation of her 
hosts. Ned’s engagements seemed to be similarly 
plastic. But there was no hint of sentiment from 
either side. 

All of a sudden it appeared. 

They were down on the rocks at the foot of the 
bluff. It was pretty cold. There were still banks 
of snow in shady corners. But they were warmly 
dressed, and the sun had almost a summer heat. 
They had spread a blanket-shawl on a sun-baked 
ledge, and were sitting there in sympathetic 
silence watching the waves. It marked the ad- 
vanced stage of their friendship that they should 
feel perfectly at ease without talking. Silence has 
its dangers, though. Dolly, turning her fair head 
suddenly, caught Ned’s eyes fixed on her in a way 
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that brought the blood to her cheeks. She had 
been expecting it, and it had come. She knew 
that expression so well. She had seen it on men’s 
faces so often. Other signs might fail, but this 
was the infallible symptom. It was impossible to 
mistake the meaning of the hungry look in his 
eyes and the wavering outline of his lips under the 
heavy blond mustache. 

“Oh, let’s go home,” she said, jumping to her 
feet. “I am getting simply frozen.” 

He smiled at her indulgently, Soler omer 

“‘ As my lady wills,’’ he said. 

It was in his voice too. She felt a thrill of 
triumph, and yet it frightened her a little at the 
same time. She dreaded the avowal that was sure 
to come; for she did not love him, and she hated 
to give him pain. 

She need not have been disturbed. No avowal 
came. He made no secret of his devotion. Mrs. 
Standish congratulated her on her conquest, and 
begged her not to be too hard on him. He never 
took his eyes from her, and he contrived to be at 


her side every moment of the day. He implied, 
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hinted in a hundred ways, that he loved her, but he 
took good care not to say so. Dolly, from dread- 
ing the avowal, began to desire it. Was he only 
trifling, after all? If so, he deserved to be pun- 
ished, and it would be a source of real satisfaction 
to her to refuse him in good earnest. 

“Did any man ever kiss you?” he asked one 
evening in the parlor with characteristic abrupt- 
ness. 

“Yes,” she replied, in a matter-of-fact way, 
without giving him the snubbing he deserved for 
his impertinence. 

“ More than one?” 

“More than one.” 

“Why did you let them?” 

“Tam sure I don’t know. One isn’t always con- 
sulted in such matters.” 

‘Were you in love with them?” 

“Why, I really don’t know. . . . They were in 
love with me.” 

“ You oughtn’t to have let them do it.” 

“ Don’t be ridiculous.” 


“No, I'll try not to. May J kiss your” 
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“ Of course not.” 

“What would you say if I did?” 

“You won’t. So it’s not worth while to dis- 
cuss it.” 

“How do you know I won’t? ” 

“You are too much of a man to do it for fun, 
and you don’t care enough for me to do it in 
earnest.” 

“Perhaps I care more for you than you think.” 

She lifted her eyebrows incredulously, and 
smiled in her sphinxlike fashion. 

He leaned towards her and spoke in a slow, in- 
sinuating tone: | 

“T would give—all I own—just now—to touch 
my lips to your neck—back of the ear where that 
curl has fallen down. It’s so pretty. Did any one 
ever do—just that?” 

She had been looking at him languidly with a 
half-smile. She didn’t mind much what he sazd, so 
long as he confined himself to saying it; but there 
is a point beyond which sentiment becomes slops. 

She got up from the sofa abruptly and walked to 


the extreme opposite end of the room, where she 
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stood by the table under the pink-shaded reading- 
lamp and turned over the leaves of an album. 

““You make me unspeakably tired,” she said, 
lapsing into the vernacular for emphasis. 

He was perfectly silent for several minutes. 
Each moment she thought he would speak, and 
the continued silence made her nervous. 

“Dolly,” he said, suddenly, “ come here.” He 
spoke gravely and tenderly, but as one having 
authority. 

She turned rebelliously enough; but their eyes 
met, and the magnetism of the man somehow 
drew her towards him. 

“What do you want? ”’ she said, when she stood 
beside him. 

He took her hand in both of his. ‘I want to 
talk to you. All that we have just been through 
was unworthy of both of us. I was only experi- 
menting. You stood the test. I knew you 
would.” 

“Why did you do it, then? ” 

“Well, those infernal other men you told me 


about upset me.” 
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“Tt was your own fault. You asked me, and 
some odd freak made me tell the truth.” 

“ But it hurt me all the same. I can’t bear to 
think of you as—as— ” 

“ Haven’t you ever kissed a woman? ”’ 

“‘T have done a great many things that I should 
be sorry to think you had done.” 

“ The old, old story. One law for a man and 
another for a woman. I am so tired of all that. 
What right have you to look down on me?” 

“None. And I don’t. But I want to be able 
to look up to you—oh, ever so far up!” 

She drew her hand away and turned aside, but . 
did not go very far. His words moved her 
strangely, but they angered her too. 

“When the woman comes that I am waiting for 
—” he began. 

“You won't be fit to touch the hem of her gar- 
ment!’ she exclaimed, impulsively. 

“No,” he said. ‘‘ That is true.” 

“She won’t have anything to do with you! ” 


““T should have no respect for her if she 
did.” 
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“ Good-night.” 

“ Wait a little while.” 

“No.” 

* Wilfu’ woman maun ha’ her way!’ ” 

He followed her out into the hall and held her 
hand for a moment over the banisters. 

“You aren’t angry with me?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“‘ Because I’m too good a friend of yours to be 
angry with. Sweet dreams! Good-night! ” 

“He has had the best of it to-night,” thought 
Dolly, with a certain sense of humiliation. 

“ T am half afraid of you,” he said to her the next 
day. “ You are dangerous. Sometimes I think 
you have no conscience at all.” 

“ Have you?” 

“ That’s not the question. I told you so last 
night. As far as the east is from the west, as high 
as the heavens are above the earth—so much bet- 
ter do I expect you to be than I am! If the salt 
have lost its savor, wherewithal shall it be salted? 
If women cease to be angels, who shall prevent 


men from becoming devils? ” 
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“T hope it’s not so bad as that,” she said, smil- 
ing sadly. He made her feel horribly uncomfort- 
able. She had never pretended to be an ideal 
character, and why would he persist in measuring 
her by such gigantic standards? 

It was about this time that Dolly tired of the 
game. She had a disagreeable consciousness that 
he knew as well as she did that she was trying to 
bring him to the proposing-point, and that he had 
made up his mind not to be made a fool of. She 
would go home when the second week was up. 
She announced this fact as final. Ned unblush- 
ingly said that his business interests called him 
away on the same day. 

It was the night before their intended departure. 
They were alone in the cozy little parlor in front 
of the cheerful wood fire. The soft veiled light 
from the pink-shaded lamp was the only other 
illumination. 

“This has been the happiest two weeks of my 
life,” he said, suddenly. 

“‘ Since the last time? Till the next time?” she 


| laughed, sceptically. 
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“No. Absolutely. Life will be pretty doleful 
without you.” 

Will it—? ” 

“ Don’t go.” - 

“Why, it wouldn’t make any difference to you if 
I didn’t. You have to go to-morrow, you know.” 

“T will stay if you will.” 

“‘ And those ‘ business interests ’? ” 

“ May go to the dogs! ” 

“T should hate to be the cause of anything so 
tragic.” | 

“Will you stay? ”’ 

“No.” 

“What can I tempt you with? I will run up to 
town and get all the candies and books you could 
consume ina month. I will bend the sails and ship 
the rudder on the sloop and take you over to the 
island. I will—oh, anything you like!” 

“You are very good—and I don’t need to be 
bribed. Haven’t I enjoyed every minute of the 
time here? But it’s too late to change my mind. 
It would be ridiculous. What could I say to 
Carolyne ” 


a 
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“Why not say you were sorry for me, and had 
staid to make me happy? Would that be ridic- 
ulous? ” 

“Why, yes, I think it would. Besides, I have to 
go. I have promised to dance with Walter Slater 
at the german to-morrow night.” 

“T know he doesn’t care for you as much as I 
do!” 

“T fancy you both ‘ care’ in about the same pro- 
found fashion. But that has nothing to do with it, 
anyhow. An engagement— ” 

“T have broken at least one for every day I have 
staid here over the first week. But I would gladly 
break five a day for a month if I could be here that 


long with you. . . . You aren’t going to-morrow. 
.... Tell me you aren’t. . . . Won’t you—please 
—dear?” 


He took her hand and spoke in a pleading whis- 
per, looking earnestly into her eyes. 

She felt her heart beating with unwonted 
violence. For a moment she hesitated. If he had 
shown a little more feeling, and a little less desire 


to produce feeling, she might have yielded. 
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* He has never known a woman to refuse what 


3 


he asked for in that tone,” she reflected quickly. 
“TI will give him a new sensation.” 

“Don’t tease me,” she said, with regretful de- 
cision. “I have to go.” 

He got up impatiently and went over to the 
piano, played a few rattling bars, and called Mrs. 
Standish in to sing for them. 

Next morning they stood on the platform with 
the Standishes in a bleak wintry wind under a 
black sky. They were to go in opposite directions 
on trains some fifteen minutes apart. Just as 
Dolly’s train came in sight, Ned dived into the 
ticket-office and came out, saying: 

“T’m going up to the junction with you. I'll 
be back in time for the 11.05. It will only delay 
me an hour.” 

So it came about that they boarded the train 
together, and the parting was not yet. 

“ Well, what do you think of our psychological 
experiment by this time, my love?” queried Mr. 
Standish, turning to his wife as the last car 


rounded the bend. ‘ How has it turned out? ” 
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“Tom!” she cried, with a burst of humility, “ I 
own up to being beaten, baffled, foiled, and com- 
pletely in the dark. JI don’t know!” 

Meanwhile, in the train, Ned and Dolly were 
getting more and more nervous as they neared the 
junction, which was only some fifteen minutes 
away, after all. 

“T hate to see you starting off alone this dismal 
day!” he exclaimed, as he helped her aboard the 
through train. “Ive half a mind to go as far 
as Hartford with you. I could take lunch with 
my brother and go back on the afternoon ex- 
press—”’ 

““Come!”’ she replied, as much with her eyes as 
her lips, and he took his seat beside her. 

“To Hartford,” he said, handing a bill to the 
conductor. ‘“ I should like to say all the way,” he 
added, to Dolly; “but I suppose this thing must 
stop somewhere.” 

“ Why?” she asked, innocently. 

He looked at her to see how much she meant, 
then sighed. 

They grudged every inch of ground they passed 
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over, both of them. All too soon the train slowed 
up in the Hartford station. 

“T don’t want to leave you.” 

““T shall be very lonely the rest of the way,” with 
a little glance of appeal. 

He was standing up, buttoning his overcoat. 
He took down his hat and lingered irresolute. 

“T wish I could take you all the way home.” 

“Why don’t you, then?” 

* Do you want me to?” 

“Yes.” 

Still he hesitated. The conductor called “ All 
aboard! ” 

“Well, are you coming or not?” 

“No. I can’t. Where’s the use?” 

“€ Oh, no use at all,” she replied, with a bit of a 
chill in her voice. ‘“ I am quite capable of taking 
care of myself. I only wanted to know.” 

“ You know I want to come?” 

“ T don’t know anything of the kind.” 

“You ought to.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 


“T shall be carried off presently.” 
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“ Do get off, then. I don’t want you to go home 
with me unless it’s of your own free will.” 

The reply nettled him and gave him the courage 
to make a move. 

“‘ Good-by, then,” he said, holding out his hand. 
She laid hers in it. He pressed it firmly and held 
it a long time. She fastened her big eyes on him 
earnestly without speaking. With a sudden 1m- 
pulse he bent over her, still holding her hand, and 
exclaimed, “ You wicked little flirt! ” 

She laughed quite easily. “It’s a comfort to 
know I haven’t done you any harm, at all events! ” 
she said, saucily. 

“ How do you know?” he returned. 

“ Are you going or not?” she asked, ignoring 
his question and looking at him with a tantalizing 
smile. 

“ Of course I’m going. Good-by!” And he 
pulled his hat down over his eyes and strode out of 
the car. 

When he had gone, the smile died out of her 


eyes and a lump rose in her throat. 
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WHEN I first met Mam’selle Celestine her gen- 
tle, innocent life was drawing near its close. She 
had not left her bed for many months. No one 
knew exactly what was the matter with her, but it 
was plain that the little old lady was failing rapidly. 

The concierge took me up to see her, partly be- 
cause I was a child and partly because I had some 
flowers to give her, children and flowers being, 
next to the good God, what Mam’selle Celestine 
loved best. I asked the concierge if Mam’selle 
already lived in heaven, for we were climbing’ so 
many flights of stairs that I thought we had surely 
left any sphere with which I was acquainted. At 
this she laughed very much, but left my doubts un- 
settled. La concierge was a most unsatisfactory 
person at times. Mam?’selle Celestine’s room, 
however, was so unlike my preconceived ideas of 
heaven that I was forced, somewhat reluctantly, to 


abandon the notion. To an older mind, less domi- 
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nated by visions of golden pavements, it might 
have been quite suggestive of the heavenly. It 
was the whitest and neatest little room I ever saw, 
‘and it was so high up in the air that the sunlight 
streamed in at the window like a benediction, and 
you could see from it ever so many roofs and 
towers and gables and whole forests of chimneys 
and church-spires. The pigeons, which lived hard 
by, always lit for a moment on the sill as they 
passed, to plume themselves and pick up the grains 
of corn scattered there for them. 

Propped up in bed sat a tiny old lady with a 
quaint little frilled night-cap tied under her chin. 

““ Oh, the pretty roses! ” she cried, clapping her 
hands like a child. ‘“ How sweet they are! And 
here is my little friend bonhomme dandelion with 
his bright face—that is best of all.” 

Now, that concierge had laughed at me for put- 
ting dandelions among the “ bought ” tea roses, 
but Mam’selle Celestine was a person of greater 
discernment. From that moment we were firm 
friends, and every day thereafter I climbed four 


flights of stairs to pay her a visit. 
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On the days when Mam’selle Celestine felt 
stronger, she would sit up in bed and paint the 
cups and saucers and fruit plates that brought her 
her modest income. At such times I would draw 
up a chair and watch her contentedly for hours. 
Such dainty, precise, over-finished work as it was 
—the method of fifty years ago! Mam’selle Celes- 
tine had not advanced with the times. Person- 
ally, I liked her marguerites and sweat peas much 
better than the impressionist flowers at the Salon. 

“ These are so pretty and fine,” I told her, “ and 
you can hold them in your hand to look at them. 
But as for those great blotchy things my mamma 
goes to see, you have to stand clear across the 
room to make them look like any thing, and then 
they don’t look like much. I should think any- 
body could do those dauby things. I believe I 
could my own self.” 

How shocked Mam’selle would look as this blas- 
phemy issued from my youthful lips! She had such 
a sweet, gentle way of being shocked. I always 
felt as if we were fellow culprits and not at all 


as if she were the critic and I the offender. And 
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I am afraid I used to shock her very often— 
little iconoclast of an American that I was! The 
worst time of all was about Saint Antoine. I had 
a little habit of losing my particular treasures, and 
Mam’selle Celestine one day suggested I should 
pray to Saint Antoine to help me find them. My 
mind was of progressive bent, open to new ideas 
and prone to give all suggestions a fair trial. I ac- 
cordingly retired to the inner recesses of my 
mother’s garde-robe and prayed diligently for full 
five minutes. Unfortunately, the experiment was 
unsuccessful. Next day I rushed up to Mam’- 
selle’s room in a fine rage. 

“My -top is lost,” I cried, ‘“‘ my last—my only 
spinning top! And my bonne’s so mean she won’t 
look for it! And I never shall find it again— 
never |” 

“ Ah! what unhappiness,” sighed the dear little 
lady sympathetically. “In my time little girls 
didn’t play with spinning tops, but without doubt 
they are very nice. Assuredly the kind Marie is 
busy. Why don’t you ask Saint Antoine to find it, 


chérie? ”’ 
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“Oh, bother Saint Antoine!” I said cheerfully. 
“ He’s no good.” 

Poor Mam’selle Celestine! She offered up a 
a great many aves and paters first and last to atone 
for my shortcomings, but she felt that even these 
were inadequate. 

“The good God won’t let you die young, 
mignonne, 1am sure of it. Tunes pas assez sage,” 
she said. My head drooped for a moment under 
the fearful weight of the accusation, but I quickly 
recovered myself. 

“JT guess I'll stay bad, then, if it will keep me 
from dying,” I remarked hopefully. 

Mam’selle Celestine threw up her hands in 
horror, but I think she loved me all the better, be- 
cause I was so full of sins. 

One day, I remember, I was sitting by her bed 
swinging my dusty boots and gazing complacently 
at the new hole in my stocking. My big shade hat 
had been pushed off my face and was dangling by 
its elastic among the rumpled mass of curls on 
my shoulders. I was blissfully sucking some taffy 


Mam/’selle had just given me. 
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“Mam’selle Celestine,” I said suddenly, “ don’t 
you get awfully lonesome up here all by yourself?” 

“ Mais non!” she exclaimed, opening her eyes 
wide in astonishment. ‘“‘ The good God would not 
let me be lonesome.” 

“He lets me be lonesome when my mamma 
goes to the theater and the room’s all dark and my 
bonne won't stay with me,” I asserted with confi- 
dence. , 

“Oh, the poor little one! But I will ask Him to 
send the angel-children to you too then. Listen 
while I tell you. When I am asleep the good God 
sends me dreams—such beautiful dreams—trees 
and flowers—great waving fields full of flowers— 
and little children with pink, chubby hands and 
flying curls running among the flowers, and they 
all know me and love me and come to me and put 
their pretty dimpled arms around my neck and 
kiss me—an old woman like me! Only think of it! 
—QOh, the darlings!—” and she stretched out 
her arms wide as though she were embracing 
them, then drew them close to her breast and 


clasped her hands tight together, laughing happily 
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—‘‘and in the daytime—don’t tell any one, 
chérte—this is an old woman’s secret. Perhaps it 
is because I am soon to die that the good God lets 
it be so. But in the daytime they are still with 
me—always with me— ” 

And when my bonne came to carry me off to be 
washed and dressed— 

“ Adieu, chérie,” she whispered as she kissed me, 
“ T will ask Him to send you the angel-children.” 

Next day they would not let me visit Mam’selle 
Celestine. I rebelled lustily, even vociferously, but 
they said she was too sick. And the next day we 
left town. Not long after I received a letter from 
my friend /a concierge saying that Mam’selle Celes- 
tine had gone to heaven. I wept bitterly, till I re- 
membered how happy she must be among the 
heavenly flowers and children, and after that I was 
ashamed to cry. 

For some time I looked anxiously for the angel- 
children, but they never came, and I mournfully 
worked out in my small brain that they never do 
come to anybody. but little babies and very, very 
good people like Mam’selle Celestine. 
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SEESAW 


A ROMANCE IN RELAYS 


I 

THEY met for the first time on a French steamer 
bound from New York to the Mediterranean. 

Bertha Trueman was eighteen,—just out of 
school, but not yet introduced to society. She was 
going to Madeira with her mother, whose health 
was supposed to require a mild winter climate. 

Fred Williston, with his medical diploma in his 
pocket and a year’s service as house surgeon in a 
Pittsburg hospital to his credit, was on his way to 
Vienna for a post-graduate course. He had gone 
into medicine because his parents objected to loaf- 
ing, and he had done as well as could be expected 
of a man who had no need to earn a living, no par- 
ticular enthusiasm for science, no personal am- 
bition, and only such a love of humanity as is im- 
plied in a good-natured objection to seeing others 


suffer. 
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She was the only girl on board, and he was the 
only man of anywhere near her age and social 
stratum. 

In those days it took a fortnight from New York 
to Gibraltar, where the Truemans were to connect 
with the Madeira steamer. Two weeks on ship- 
board is long enough for the production of a sur- 
prising amount of intimacy. This is partly the 
work of the sea, whose appalling immensity throws 
the human atoms closer together for sympathy. 
Idleness does even more. No one has anything to 
do but kill time. Most potent of all, however, is 
the consciousness of the approaching end of the 
voyage, the knowledge that one will probably 
never see one’s fellow passengers again, which 
lures an ordinarily prudent person on to something 
very like recklessness. A man will make confi- 
dences to the acquaintance of a week at sea which 
he would hesitate before intrusting to the friend of 
a lifetime ashore. 

Considering their opportunities, the two young 
people on the French liner did not get on very fast. 


The fact is that Williston, who was twenty-six, 
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found Berthaimmature. She had had very little to 
do with men or even boys. A quiet, thoughtful 
girlhood, passed between her books and her girl 
friends, had left her shy, self-conscious, and utterly 
unaware of possessing any such power as feminine 
magnetism. She was at that stage of her develop- 
ment in which she had a fine scorn for personal 
adornment. Her hair was brushed back with un- 
compromising straightness, and her collars, cuffs 
and neckties were of the severest sort. She was 
absolutely devoid of coquetry and sincerely be- 
lieved that she did not care for the society ot 
men. 

Williston thought her prim and colorless, but 


‘ 


recognized that she was a “nice girl,” and ap- 
proaching the situation in an _ elder-brotherly 
fashion, he derived considerable enjoyment from 
leading her on to express her very well defined 
views of life. At other times, in his quality of 
young doctor, he told her more or less ghastly 
stories of the clinic and the hospital for the 
pleasure of seeing her pupils dilate. He was by no 


means oblivious of the fact that she had fine eyes, 
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big and brown and soft and warm, which she used 
at times like a child, and again, albeit unconscious- 
ly, like a woman. 

During the first week out, Bertha was cold, dig- 
nified and slightly repellent, being on her guard 
against the advances which his bold speech and 
free-and-easy manner led her to believe he might 
be inclined to make. By the end of that time she 
had pigeon-holed him as a man of gentle birth and 
breeding, accounting for his peculiarities by the 
all-excusing fact of his being western,—the True- 
mans were from Boston. She next began to treat 
him with a certain amount of comradeship. That 
was the entering wedge. A little later she found 
herself thinking that 1t would be interesting to be 
the dominant force in the life of such a man as Dr. 
Williston. She allowed her imagination to play 
with the idea. He was to feel for her an ardent 
chivalrous devotion, while she, remaining cool and 
unmoved, would sit on a pedestal and radiate 
elevating influence. Of course she did not put it 
to herself in just that way, and Williston was, for- 


tunately, quite unconscious of her ambition. Cer- 
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tainly nothing was farther from his mind than the 
role assigned him. 

Events proceed with cumulative rapidity during 
the last few days of an ocean voyage. Had Willis- 
ton made love to her, Bertha would doubtless have 
treated him with the utmost frigidity. As he did 
not, he began really to interest her. She thought 
about him after she went to bed at night,—even lay 
awake to think about him. She began to resent 
his perfect self-possession and half consciously 
resolved to upset it. Her brown eyes grew 
warmer and deeper. Her firm young lips relaxed 
in softer curves. Williston, from the height of his 
twenty-six years of experience, noticed the change 
and understood better than she did her condition of 
incipient emotion. This knowledge made his heart 
warm towards her with a mixture of tenderness 
and gratified vanity. Yet he knew that he was not 
in love with her. And though it would have been 
very pleasant to let himself drift into the sentimen- 
tal tone that he felt was expected of him, he quite 
properly reminded himself that she was very young 


and a thoroughly “ nice girl,” and that he had no 
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business to take advantage of the feeling he had 
inspired. It required considerable self-denial, but 
he held admirably to his resolution till the last 
evening. 

They had been skirting the Portuguese and 
Spanish coast all day from Cape Saint Vincent to 
the mouth of the Guadalquivir. The soft air of 
Andalusia was blowing on them from the shore. In 
the morning they would be at Gibraltar. - 

Mrs. Trueman was sitting on deck in her 
steamer-chair, but did not feel equal to walking. 
The two young people were tramping up and down 
the promenade deck in front of her. Presently Wil- 
liston asked Bertha if she had noticed the phos- 
phorescent light on the wave at the bow of the 
ship. They went forward to see it, returning by 
the deck on the other side and going clear back to 
the stern before passing Mrs. Trueman again, 
After that they made the complete circuit of the 
ship each time, and if Mrs. Trueman noticed their 
longer absences, she was too languid to offer any 
objection. Williston presently suggested that 
Bertha had better take his arm. There were so 
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many hatches and coils of rope to trip over, and 
some parts of the deck were so dark. It did not 
occur to either of them that they might avoid 
those portions of the deck. She rested her hand 
on his arm so lightly that he could hardly feel it. 
Yet slight as the contact was, it thrilled him and 
for the moment befuddled the notions of duty he 
had laid down for himself. 

“Tam so sorry this 1s our last walk together.” 
The new note in his voice caught her ear at once. 
“You’ve no idea how sorry I am! I wish the 
engines would break down so we couldn’t get in 
for a week! ... Would you mind?” he added 
impulsively. 

Bertha felt the blood rush to her temples and 
beat there painfully. She was glad it was too dark 
for him to see her face. | 

“It has been a very pleasant voyage. One is 
always sorry to have pleasant things come to an 
end,” she replied, forcing her voice to evenness 
with only partial success. 

“Would you be bored by another week of it,” | 


he insisted, ‘‘ with no one to talk to but me? ” 
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“I don’t think so,” she answered without eva- 
sion. 

They had just passed behind the engine-room 
hatch-house. No one was near them and the night 
was dark. Williston put his free hand over the 
little white one that lay ungloved on his arm. It 
trembled so at his touch that his head swam for a 
moment. He did not altogether forget his obliga- 
tions as a man of the world dealing with a school- 
girl. He did not wish her to misunderstand him. 
As he still held her hand and drew her nearer to 
him, he was saying: 

“It is almost over, this happy voyage of ours. 
To-morrow we part. You go your way and I go 
mine. Perhaps we shall never meet again. But I 
shall always hold this voyage—and our walks and 
talks—as one of my most cherished memories. 
You will forget me in no time, I dare say. ...” 

She was so young that she started to protest. 

That was more than he could stand. Before his 
wisdom had time to reassert itself, he had thrown 
his arm around her and drawn her to him till he 


could feel her heart beat. She tried to free her- 
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self, not that she did not wish him to do just 
what he was doing, but because she knew it was 
highly improper for her to permit it. The half- 
hearted resistance only spurred him on to hold her 
closer. He passed his hand caressingly over her 
forehead, pushing back the hair that the wind had 
blown in her eyes. 

“Tt would not be wrong, dear, would it, if we 
had one more memory to make it perfect? ”’ 

Then, as she did not answer, he bent over and 
kissed her. 

A dozen emotions, large and small, ran riot in 
the girl’s heart. She drew herself from him, this 
time with decision, and said, magnanimously as- 
suming her full share of responsibility : 

“TI think we’ve been foolish enough for one 
evening. Take me back to my mother, please.” 

Thinking it over down in her room, she was 
puzzled as to what he had meant and what their 
relations were. She was so absolutely unsophisti- - 
cated that she debated in her mind whether or not 
they were engaged. Then his words came back 


to her, “ To-morrow we part. You go your way 
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and I go mine. Perhaps we shall never meet 
again.” There was no misunderstanding them. 
Her pride was wounded, and she jumped to the 
other extreme and wondered if he had been delib- 
erately playing with her. But no, he could not 
have feigned the thumping of his heart that she 
had felt, nor the break in his voice, nor the fire in 
his eyes. She felt again in memory the thrill of 
his lips on hers, and she could not doubt his sin- 
cerity. It all puzzled her and humiliated her, and 
she was very heartily and healthily ashamed of her 
own part in the episode. 

The next morning she kept close to her mother 
and was decidedly cold and formal in the few 
words of farewell which she said to Williston, who 
was rather glad than otherwise that she took it 
that way. 

II 

It was eight years before they met again. Nor 
had they, coming from such different localities and 
living in such different circles, even heard of each 
other in the interval. 


Bertha was long since married. Her husband 
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had some business interests in Jamaica which he 
was going down to look after, and she was with 
him for the trip. 

There were not many passengers on board, and 
before they passed Bedloe’s Island she noticed a 
well-dressed man whose face was very familiar. 
She thought he looked at her as if he would like to 
speak, but was not quite sure of his ground. When 
she went down to her stateroom, she saw the pas- 
senger-list lying on the bunk, and, glancing over it, 
found the name of her old-time acquaintance, Dr. 
Frederick Parker Williston. He wore a Vandyke 
beard now instead of the mustache of his earlier 
youth, and this was probably what had kept her 
from recognizing him at once. 

As soon as she appeared on deck again, he came 
up to her smiling. He had grown sure of her iden- 
tity during her absence. They met cordially and 
without embarrassment. Both were glad of the 
chance that had thrown them together again. 
Williston was going to the Windward Islands in a 
semi-professional capacity with a friend who was 


something of an invalid, 
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Bertha introduced her husband and Williston 
introduced his friend, and they all went down to 
lunch together as a matter of course. 

Bertha’s husband was one of those men who 
spend an ocean voyage in the smoking-room. 
Bertha was not conscious of being neglected, but 
she certainly felt lonely, and it was a blessing to 
have some one to talk to. Williston did not smoke. 
They dropped into an almost intimate relationship 
on the score of their old acquaintance, which fur- 
nished them with a disproportionate amount of 
matter for reminiscence, although they carefully 
kept clear of any allusion to the last evening of the 
voyage. They talked, too, of what had happened 
to them during the years since they had met. Wil- 
liston was especially confidential, telling her by the 
hour about his life and experiences. Bertha, al- 
though she recognized his egotism, listened with 
interest, partly because he talked well and partly 
because she had nothing better to do. 5 

Bertha had long since outgrown her girlish feel- 
ing for him, which had, indeed, with the aid of her 


wounded vanity, been strangled almost as soon as 
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born. She, therefore,saw no reason why she should 
not talk to him after the lapse of so many years. 

Everything ran along very smoothly for several 
days. Williston said rather surprising things once 
in a while, but Bertha reflected that there was no 
real harm in them, and she felt reasonably well 
able to handle a man by this time and keep him at 
a proper distance. 

“Who would ever have guessed back there on 
the Ferdinand de Lesseps that you would grow 
into such a stunning woman?” he blurted out one 
day, and Bertha laughed heartily at the equivocal 
compliment. 

“Oh, you can laugh,” he said with some bitter- 
ness, “ but it’s enough to make a man hate himself, 
to think he could have married you that winter and 
didn’t.” 

“Dr. Williston!” she exclaimed indignantly. 

“ That’s all very well, but you know you did care 
for me some, and I could have made you care 
more. A girl like you wouldn’t have let a man 
kiss her if she hadn’t cared.” 


Her color deepened. She was conscious of the 
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lack of manliness in his words, yet she felt that she 
would show scant courage if she refused to face the 
issue squarely. 

“You don’t deserve to be told,” she said 
steadily, “ but, so far as a girl of eighteen is capable 
of ‘ caring,—I did. And you were the first man 
”” She hesitated. 


“ Kissed you? Yes, I knew 1 was... . I sup- 


who ever... 


pose you’re well over it long ago?” he added sud- 
denly. 

“Very thoroughly,” she replied coldly. 

“Oh, what a fool I was!” he groaned. “I 
wish somebody’d kick me! ”’ 

She objected to the tone of this conversation 
and showed her disapprobation by going over and 
sitting down beside the planter’s wife on the other 
side of the deck. But Williston did not mind a 
little thing like that, though he took the hint and 
became so punctiliously impersonal that Bertha’s 
heart smote her for misjudging him, and she 
evolved a rather dangerous theory that he ought 
not to be measured by the same conventional 


standards as other people. 
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The next afternoon she was sitting on deck 
reading a novel. Something made her look up. 
Williston was leaning with his back to the rail a 
few feet from her, gazing at her with disconcerting 
intensity. 

“What did you blush like that for?’ he asked, . 
striding across the intervening deck and dropping 
into the chair beside her. 

“ Because I’m not used to being stared at in that 
fashion,” she replied. 

“ You'd have to get used to it if 1 were around 
much. I should think you’d know by this time 
that I can’t keep my eyes off of you when you are 
in sight.” 

“ Wouldn’t it be a good idea to try the other 
side of the ship then? ”’ she suggested. 

He shook his head. 

“ Can’t doit. So long as we're on this ship to- 
gether, Mrs. Radcliffe, I don’t intend to let you be 
out of my sight a minute that I can avoid.” 

“It’s a good thing we get to Kingston day after 
to-morrow,” she said drily. 


“ Perhaps it is—for me,” he admitted. 
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There was a pause. Then his question broke 
the silence sharply. 

“What did you do it for, anyhow? Are you 
trying to work off an old score against me? ”’ 

“Do what?” she parried, with an interrogative 
lift of her eyebrows. 

‘““ Make me make such a fool of myself.” 

“Tf you are doing that, it’s without any assist- 
ance from me,” she said icily. 

“Oh, you women!” he groaned. “ Look at 
me!” he exclaimed suddenly, and she looked. 
“ Look into my eyes—straight. What do you see 
there? Do you understand how it is with me? ” 

She did understand, and her voice trembled a lit- 
tle as she said, “Iam sorry, Dr. Williston, very 
sorry. But I can’t truly feel that it is my fault. I 
will do what I can now, though. Of course it goes 
without saying that I can’t talk to you any more 
after this.” 

She rose from her chair as she spoke. 

‘* Oh, for God’s sake, no!” he cried. ‘“ Don’t 
say that. I can’t do you any harm. I wouldn’t if 
I could, but I know that I couldn’t if I wanted to 
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ever somuch. We get to Kingston day after to- 
morrow, anyhow.” | 

She shook her head and started to move away. 
His hands clenched spasmodically. A wave of pas- 
sion swept over his face. 

“What would you do if I picked a quarrel with 
that husband of yours and strangled him?” he 
burst out. 

“See you hanged with the greatest pleasure on 
earth,” she answered, looking him straight in the 
eyes. He lowered his head, and his hands relaxed. 

“You are right,” he said in another tone, “ quite 
right. I ama good deal of a beast!” 

Bertha went down to her stateroom and thou ght 
it over. She was greatly distressed on Williston’s 
account, on her husband’s and on her own. On 
Williston’s, because she saw that, right or wrong, 
he was in earnest. It is not very hard for the best 
of women to make excuses for a man’s losing his 
head when she is the cause of it. As for her hus- 
band, it seemed to her that she had somehow, 
without intending it, been disloyal to him. For 


herself, she felt humiliated. In her irreproachable 
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married life, no man had ever dared to speak to her 
or look at her in that way before, and such things 
leave a scar. She knew that she ought to be in- 
tensely indignant at Williston, yet for the life of 
her, she could not be. In fact she had a kindly 
feeling for him that struck her as, under the cir- 
cumstances, little short of a crime. She felt that 
she must not have anything more to do with the 
man, but if he fell back into his old impersonal 
manner, she was not sure that she would have 
enough strength of mind to snub him. Se shede- . 
cided to put the matter out of her own hands alto- 
gether by telling her husband about it. 

There were some reservations in what she told 
him, for above all things she did not wish to in- 
volve him in a quarrel. Indeed, when it came to 
the point, Williston had not said anything very 
definite except his tentative suggestion of homi- 
cide, and concerning that she was discreetly silent. 

Her husband was indignant, of course, swore a 
little, meditated violence, but was readily dis- 
suaded from it, and settled down on deck beside 


his wife as she wished to have him. He kept up 
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his guardianship for something over twenty-four 
hours, during which time Williston gave them a 
wide berth. Meanwhile Mr. Radcliffe’s wrath had 
cooled to a considerable extent, and when some 
one came out from the smoking-room and asked 
him to make a fourth at whist, he assented with 
alacrity. 

“Please don’t!” urged his wife when they were 
alone again. “ Can’t you stay out here with me 
just this one evening? I don’t want to go down 
to my stateroom yet. It’s so awfully stuffy and 
warm.” 

“IT don’t see any reason why you should do so. 
It isn’t even dark yet. I don’t notice any special 
disposition on the part of that man of yours to pur- 
sue you, anyhow. Perhaps you exaggerated the 
. danger a little,” he suggested lightly and unwisely 
as he got up to go. 

Bertha shrugged her shoulders and settled back 
in her chair. If her husband did not mind, there 
was no reason why she should. No woman likes 
to have it insinuated that she has imagined a man 


to be in love with her when he is not. . She was in- 
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dignant enough with her husband to feel that he 
deserved to be punished. 

The opportunity was not long in presenting 
itself. It was astonishing how soon Williston dis- 
covered that she was alone and, sauntering along 
the deck, dropped into her husband’s steamer 
chair. 

“Why have you kept that poor unhappy man 
away from his cards and cigars and cocktails all 
this time? You weren't afraid of me, were you?” 

Bertha did not like the tone of his delcienee to 
her husband, but she did not see just how to resent 
it, so she contented herself with saying stiffly: 

“‘T have no reason for being afraid of you that I 
know of.” 

“ No, I suppose not,” he said witha sigh. Then 
he dropped into a general talk, and she found her- 
self beginning to like him again and wondering if 
her husband was not right in thinking she exagger- 
ated the significance of the symptoms she had ob- 
served. Williston so often said things that he did 
not half mean. | 

“Don’t you want to walk a bit?” he asked 
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finally. “ You’ve been sitting in that chair all 
day.”’ 

“T know,” she answered, rising. “ My husband 
never wants to move around on board ship.” 

As soon as she saw the triumphant light in his 
eyes, she was sorry she had said it. And yet she 
had not meant it as a reflection. 

There was quite a sea on, and the rolling of the 
ship made walking a little difficult. 

“ You'd better take my arm,” he said. 

“Thank you, no. I can balance myself very 
well.” 

He smiled at her quizzically. 

“Were you thinking of the last time you took 
my arm? You needn't be afraid. I wouldn’t dare 
do that now, you know.” 

“T should think not!” she said with quiet 
emphasis. 

“Well, why don’t you do it then?” he persisted. 
“It’s a purely conventional thing. You'd place 
your hand on the arm of any fop you were meeting 
for the first time, if he were told off to take you in 


to dinner.” 
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She thought his insistence in bad taste, but she 
had to say something and chose, as she frequently 
did, to tell the exact truth. 

“‘ Because it would be a matter of complete in- 
difference to him whether I did or not. I was not 
perfectly sure whether it would be to you.” 

“You ought to have been,” he said significantly. 

Her eyes dropped, and, by the electric light, he 
saw the flush on her face. 

“ But you don’t need to be afraid, of me, Mrs. 
Radcliffe. You don’t need to cling to that hus- 
band of yours as if he were a life-preserver, nor to 
avoid me as if I were a raging, roaring lion seeking 
whom I might devour, nor to do violence to your 
natural sweetness by saying disagreeable things to 
me. I don’t pretend to be a saint, but really I 
don’t go through life wrecking happy homes. All 
I ask is to be allowed to look at you and to talk to 
you and to hear your voice—this evening and to- 
morrow morning. After that I shan’t see you any 
more, and I shall never try to. It can’t hurt you 
or your husband to gratify me in this. What can 


I do to make you believe me? Can’t you see I’m 
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in earnest? I’m not that sort of a cad. It is far 
more important to me to have you happy than to 
be happy myself. Don’t you understand? ” | 

They had stopped walking and were standing by 
the rail. She was looking with unseeing eyes at 
the black waves rolling past. He was eagerly 
watching her face. She was moved in spite of 
herself,—touched more by his virtue than his pas- 
sion. Suppression is often more effective than ex- 
pression. 

“T think I understand,” she said gently, “ and I 
appreciate your feeling. Still the fact remains that 
you ought not to be talking to me in this vein and 
that I ought not to be listening. I am going to say 
good-night to you now and go below.” 

“Oh, please!’ he began. “ I’ll be good, I swear! 
We'll talk about the weather if you like.” 

She shook her head and held out her hand. He 
took it and, glancing up and down the deck, saw 
that the planter was asleep in his steamer chair 
and that his wife was sitting with her back to them. 
‘There was no one else in sight, and he lifted her 


hand to his lips. 
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“T expect you are right,’ he said huskily, 
“though I hate to see you go. And remember, 
wherever you are, wherever I am, I am yours to 
command. It will always be the same with me so 
long as I have breath in my body.” 

She jerked her hand away and left him abruptly. 
But she thought about him thereafter more than 


she would have cared to acknowledge. 


III 


It was eleven years before chance threw them 
together again. By a curious coincidence they 
were once more afloat, or very nearly so, for they 
were on the midnight train that leaves Paris to 
connect with the steamer at Havre. 

Bertha had been a widow for five years, three of 
which she had spent abroad. She was on her way 
home now with her niece, who had been educated 
in a French convent and was returning to her 
parents. 

Friends had escorted them to the train, seen 


them comfortably fixed in an empty compartment, 
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presented them with a most inconvenient load of 
flowers, fruits and bonbons, tipped the guard to 
leave them in undisturbed possession of their car- 
riage, and then, at Mrs. Radcliffe’s urgent solici- 
tation, had said good-by and gone their way. It 
was too late, and the Saint Lazare station was too 
far from their habitat, to keep people standing 
around till the train should start. 

At the last moment a belated stranger, with any 
amount of rugs and bags, gave a generous fee to 
the perfidious guard, who, as there were no more 
vacant compartments nor untipped compartments, 
opened the door of Mrs. Radcliffe’s and waved 
him in. Mrs. Radcliffe was starting to protest in 
her somewhat inadequate French, when the new- 
comer addressed her in English, hat in hand. 

“T am exceedingly sorry to intrude, Madam, 
but they tell me the whole train is full and there is 
no time to have another car put on.” 

The light fell on his face, which was smooth- 
shaven, but she knew his eyes, of which she had 
carried a very distinct impression in her memory. 


“Dr. Williston!’ she exclaimed. 
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“Mrs. Radcliffe, by all that’s fortunate!” he 
cried, and got in without further ado. 

“You are going over? ” 

“Of course lam. And you?” 

“T also, and my niece.”” And she proceeded to 
introduce him to Leila. 

“Isn't it queer the way we always meet on an 
ocean voyage? ’”’ she went on. 

“Yes, it’s our destiny,” he assented. “I never 
go on board a steamer that I don’t look for 
you.” 

At this speech she felt her heart thump as it had 
not for years. She wondered if perhaps it were 
not something more than chance that had brought 
them together again. The first time he had not 
cared, the second time she had not cared, but this 
time. . . . She found herself blushing at the in- 
delicacy of her own thought. 

How much they had to say to each other after 
all those years! Most of the passengers on the 
Paris-Havre express were dozing peacefully, but 
there was no trace of drowsiness in that compart- 


ment. Even Leila, though she took little or no 
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part in the conversation, sat and looked at them 
with bright, interested eyes. Mrs. Radcliffe asked 
her once if she would not like a pillow. But Leila 
smiled and assured her aunt that she was not tired 
in the least. | 

At Rouen, Williston got out and brought them 
some coffee, which put them in fine conversational 
shape for the rest of the trip. And in the first gray 
streaks of dawn, they sat down at the long table in 
the saloon of the steamer and ate bouillon and 
hard tack. 

“ Would you object if I asked the steward to put 
our seats together for the trip? ”’ he inquired, and 
Bertha assured him they would be glad to have it 
so arranged. 

It was late that afternoon, when they had come 
up refreshed from long naps, that he asked care- 
lessly after her husband. 

“He has been dead for more than five years,” 
she said quietly. 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon!” he exclaimed in a 
distressed tone. “I had not heard.” 


She was grateful to him for not offering her any 
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perfunctory sympathy, which she felt, coming from 
him, would have rung false. 

This reference to her widowhood placed a cer- 
tain restraint between them for a time, but it soon 
wore off. 

For a while Bertha tormented herself wondering 
if Williston had married since their last meeting. 
Finally she asked him bluntly. 

“Oh, no,” he laughed. “ You didn’t think I’d 
do anything of that sort, did your Didn't I tell 
you I wasn’t ever going to marry?” 

“TI don’t remember your saying that.” 

“Well, maybe not in just those words,” he re- 
turned easily. 

She wondered if he meant to imply that he had 
remained single on her account. 

Reassured as to his bachelorhood, Bertha gave 
herself over to the luxury of drifting. She was 
feeling younger than she had for years. After 
all, she was only thirty-seven, and her mirror told 
her she looked considerably less. Life had dealt 
kindly with her, and she had not worn herself out 


with too many emotions. The loss of her husband 
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had been her one sorrow, and he had not been 
sufficiently a part of her life for that loss to strike 
very deep. There had never been any children. 
She had no sins on her conscience,—at least no 
large ones, Her life had been colorless for so long 
that she found her pleasure in Williston’s society 
a wild riot of happiness, and the wonder what he 
would do and say next filled her with an exquisite 
uncertainty of anticipation. 

The first few days of the trip sped delightfully. 
Williston seemed to fit. so perfectly into their life. 
Bertha found herself thinking that the passing 
years had improved him very much. He never 
said now the things that used to be perpetually 
grating on her. She found him better form than 
she had ever been able to before. What she would 
have described as his westernism was far less ag- 
gressive. 

They were together constantly. Williston sat 
next to them at the table, Williston’s chair was 
placed next to theirs on deck, Williston himself 
was always ready to run for a wrap or a drink ora 


book at the smallest indication of a desire for such. 
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None of them found any old acquaintances or 
made any new ones among the rest of the passen- 
gers, by whom. they were regarded as a somewhat 
exclusive family party. 

One day the lady who sat on the other side of 
Williston at the table made some passing reference 
to his wife. 

“T am not so fortunate,” he began cere- 
moniously. But she had turned to her other 
neighbor and was not listening to him, so he did 
not bother to finish his sentence, but glanced with 
twinkling eyes at Mrs. Radcliffe, and they both 
began to laugh. Although she was outwardly 
self-possessed enough in these days, Bertha was 
thrown into a perfect tumult of feeling by hearing 
herself referred to as Fred Williston’s wife. 

After three or four days, Bertha became con- 
scious of a vague disappointment, or perhaps it 
was only a nervous impatience of the slowness of 
events. Friendly, even intimate, as Williston’s 
manner was, there was little in it to suggest sen- 
timent. To be sure, there was very little oppor- 


tunity, for Leila was always on hand. Nothing 
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made her seasick. She never took a nap. She 
paid no attention to the other young people aboard 
and declined all overtures on their part in the 
direction of deck quoits and shuffleboard. She did 
not even read. She just sat beside her aunt with 
her big serious eyes fixed on the sea, only turning 
her head to answer in monosyllables the gay re- 
marks that Dr. Williston flung at her now and 
again. He was very kind to Leila and did his best 
to amuse her. Bertha was grateful to him for it, 
and thought the way he fell into the part of indul- 
gent uncle was very nice of him. For Leila was 
not in herself a very interesting young person. 
The French convent had taught her how to walk 
and sit down, had given her an excellent poise and 
a reasonably thorough course of instruction. She 
was very sweet and demure and well bred, but 
seemed younger than her years warranted. 

“ She is nearly twenty,” her aunt reflected, “and 
an American-bred girl of sixteen would be more 
mature. Those French convents turn out perfect 
babies.” 


* She’s a very dear girl,” she said to herself 
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rather often, “ but it 75 a bit trying to have her so 
constantly about.” 

Indeed, it began to look as if they would reach 
New York without her ever having a chance to 
speak to Williston alone. She wondered in a 
frightened way if they would drop out of each 
other’s lives again as they had done before. A 
sort of panic grew upon her as they neared their 
journey’s end. 

They were sitting at dinner on the last night of 
the voyage and Bertha was feeling decidedly blue, 
when Leila suddenly announced that she had a 
headache and was going to her room immediately 
after dinner and that her aunt must not think of 
accompanying her. All she needed was rest. 

Bertha did not notice that the headache had af- 
fected her appetite much, but she made no objec- 
tion to the arrangement. She was busy hoping 
that the joy in her heart did not shine too openly 
in her eyes. In her gratitude, she wondered if it 
‘were possible that Leila, child as she was, had 
guessed her secret and was deliberately planning 


this opportunity for her. Her heart warmed 
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toward the girl as it never had before, and her so- 
licitude for the headache was deep and sincere. 

Leila left them before the coffee was brought. 
Bertha noticed with a thrill of joy that the girl’s 
departure had raised Williston’s spirits as unmis- 
takably as her own. He was in a state of exalta- 
tion and exultation. They bandied words back 
and forth over their nuts, laughing at everything 
or nothing, till the air seemed vibrant with elec- 
tricity. 

Leaving him at the saloon door, Bertha hurried 
to her stateroom for her wraps, then lingered a bit, 
half fearful of what was to come. Slowly, her 
heart surging with expectation, she took her way 
to the deck, found her steamer chair in its usual 
place and sat down to wait. She was a little dis- 
appointed not to find Williston there before her. 
But doubtless he would join her presently, as he 
had done every evening of the trip. 

The minutes dragged themselves along, each 
one seeming an eternity. She grew restless, got 
up, walked up and down the deck for fifteen 


minutes or so, then returned to her chair and 
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waited. Half an hour... three quarters... 
Was it possible he was not coming? Had he mis- 
understood? Had he thought she was going to 
stay below with Leila? An hour,—and the dreary 
load of disappointment settled down on her chilled 
heart. Yet she lingered, hoping against hope that 
he might accidentally pass and see her there. 

Four bells struck. She was enough of a sailor 
to know that was ten o’clock, and she got up and 
began to gather her rugs and pillows together pre- 
paratory to going down. 

A sudden sense of human presence made her 
look around, and she saw Williston standing be- 
side her, beaming down at her, clasping and un- 
clasping his fingers with nervous jerkiness. 

“T’ve come to make a confession,” he began. 

“TI was just going below,” she observed with 
forced serenity. “It’s getting late.” 

“Oh, not very. Sit down a few minutes. I 
won’t keep you long,” he persisted. She sat down 
again with a beating heart. 

“‘[—we—Leila and I owe you a sort of an 


apology. We were just a little disingenuous this 
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evening. But you see you are such a conscientious 
sort of chaperon that we’d hardly had a chance to 
exchange six words all the way over. So—you 
understand, don’t your—that headache,—a very 
innocent little subterfuge. We've spent the even- 
ing around on the weather side of the deck. And 
I’ve succeeded at last—that’s what I’ve come to 
tell you—in persuading the dearest girl in the 
world to make me the happiest of men. Leila said 
she couldn’t possibly face you with this informa- 
tion, so she has retired to her stateroom for the 
night, and I am here to tell you, as you stand 
lin loco parentis to the young lady just at present. 
And now, my dear old friend, will you congratu- 
late me?”’ | 

What Bertha felt during this recital was enough 
to make up for a lifetime of exemption from emo- 
tion. Blank amazement first, then indignation, 
disgust, hurt pride, disappointed affection, and last 
of all a little thread of saving amusement. The 
years had taught her self-possession, and she be- 
trayed nothing of what she felt. Yet she could 


hardly school herself so soon to cordial sympathy. 
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All she found to say was, ““ How perfectly ab- 
surd!” 

Williston bridled instantly. 

“Why?” he demanded. 

“Oh, Leila’s so young, you know, a mere child, 
and you’ve only known each other a week and, as 
you say, have never exchanged six words out of 
my hearing till this evening.” 

“ Leila is young, of course, but that’s one of her 
chief charms. I suppose you mean that I am ab- 
surdly old in comparison.” 

“Oh, no,” she said with a bored smile, “ we all 
know that a man is only the age he feels 
himself.” 

“ And as for the shortness of our acquaintance,” 
he went on, “I may as well be honest and admit 


that it dates back several months. But as the 


manner of it was a little irregular you know 


39 


what boarding-schools are 
“Tam afraid I don’t,” she said blankly. 
“We thought we’d better meet aboard as 
strangers. [came over on this steamer to be with 


Leila, but I didn’t know she was your niece till I 
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saw you on the train. Funny coincidence, wasn’t 
it?” 
“Very,” she said drily. “I don’t know what to 


? 


say about this,’ she went on. “I am quite sure 
my sister and her husband will be anything but 
pleased to have their daughter come home en- 
gaged. I suppose they will blame me, though I 
don’t really think I was at fault. It was rather 
blind of me probably, but I didn’t see it at all.” 

“T hope you will say a good word for me,” he 
suggested humbly. 

“ What can I say?” she returned with deliberate 
cruelty. ‘“‘ What do I know about you, after all? 
You are merely a chance acquaintance of mine. 
All that I really do know is that you took advan- 
tage of my inexperience to kiss me once when I 
was a girl, that you persistently tried to make love 
to me when I had a husband, that you scraped 
some sort of clandestine acquaintance with my 
niece while she was in the convent, and that you 
have been playing a part and teaching her to de- 
ceive me ever since.” 


“It does sound pretty bad, doesn’t it?” he ad- 
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mitted, turning white about the lips. ‘“ Perhaps I 
had better ask you, out of your abundant charity, 
to be silent concerning me.” 

“Oh, as to that! Yes, willingly.” 

She rose, gathered up her wraps, and gave him 
her hand in a half-hearted way. 

“ What’s the matter with the woman?” he won- 
dered obtusely. 

“Ts there on earth such a fool as a middle-aged 
man in love!” she reflected bitterly, as she went 


down the brass-coated staircase. 
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I oNcE knew a man who died of a broken heart. 
No, there was no woman in the case. That axiom 
is nothing but a bit of second-hand Parisian wis- 
dom anyhow. There are plenty of tragedies for 
which women are nowise accountable. This wa» 
one of them. The man in question was a naval 
officer, a bachelor well past middle age, a man of 
irreproachable life and character. It had been 
many years since any woman had made his heart 
beat faster than its wont. Some say he had always 
been just the same, gentle and courtly and precise 
and unimpressionable—that he never was in love 
in his life. But this seems hardly probable. 

However, it is immaterial. The breaking of his 
heart was a professional matter, and those respon- 
sible for it were, I suppose, His Excellency the 


President of the United States, the Honorable 
147 
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Secretary of the Navy and all others in authority. 
But especially Circumstances. Circumstances are 
inexorable and pitiless. Human beings, aside from 
circumstances, are usually more or less benevolent. 

As I remember Captain Blake before his mis- 
fortune, he was one of the most charming men in 
the navy. He was handsome, dignified, cultured, 
and always punctiliously correct in dress and 
manner—in short, a man one liked to ask to 
dinner when distinguished outsiders were to be 
present and one wished the navy to make a good 
impression. Moreover, he was wrapped up, heart 
and soul, in the service. That is why it broke his 
heart. It happened in this way: 

Captain Blake had command of the old Chip- 
pewa, one of the big wooden cruisers that were 
built soon after the war. She was a good stout 
ship of her class, and though her wooden hull was 
hopelessly antiquated, she carried the newest guns 
afloat. Before Captain Blake left Washington to 
take command of his ship, the Secretary of the 
Navy sent for him, and when he reached the office 


he found the Secretary of State as well. The three 
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were closeted together for some time. It was ex- 
plained to Captain Blake that the administration 
was anxious to secure a certain small island in the 
high seas for a coaling station. This island was 
a strategic center of paramount importance. The 
power possessing it would hold the key to a vast 
stretch of ocean surface together with the com- 
merce passing over it. It was, furthermore, an 
invaluable outpost for the attack and defense of 
our own country. Captain Blake needed no con- 
vincing to put -him fully in accord with the ideas of 
the administration. Like most naval officers, he 
was an enthusiastic supporter of the coaling-sta- 
tion policy. He argued that there is no use in 
building up a navy unless we can use it, and that 
it is impossible to use it in any offensive operations 
unless we hold fortified stations, scattered here 
and there over the world, where our ships can coal 
and refit. All other maritime powers understand 
this necessity and act upon it. Here came the 
second point in the Secretary’s discourse. A cer- 
tain great nation had its eye on the island in ques- 


tion. Unless our government adopted an aggres- 
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sive policy, the desirable strategic center would 
slip out of its hands forever. 

“They won’t go to war with us about it,” said 
the Secretary of State. “If they find we are firm, 
they will withdraw their claims.” 

“This foreign complication is really a blessing 
in disguise,” continued he of the navy. “It gives 
us a pretense for interfering. I don’t mean on the 
natives’ account. Those poor devils are only too 
anxious to be annexed. But our own people. They 
are so short-sighted. You can’t make them under- 
stand. If we tried to annex that miserable coral 
reef in cold blood, we’d have the newspapers about 
our heads like a swarm of hornets. But they 
won't want the foreigners to have it either; so if 
they only get worked up enough about that, they'll 
consent to accept annexation as the lesser of two 
evils.” 

There was much more, all in the same tenor, 
and Captain Blake took his leave of the two dig- 
nitaries and hastened to his ship with a light heart. 
He was intrusted with a mission of importance. 


Here at last was a chance for distinction. Not 
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since the stirring war-times in the sixties had he 
felt that life was so absorbingly worth while. He 
remembered afterwards that he had no written or- 
ders bevond the vague formula “ to protect Amer- 
ican interests,” but he was not disturbed by the 
omission. He thought himself fully fortified by 
his oral instructions. 

The Chippewa made a quick passage and was 
enthusiastically greeted by the United States con- 
sul, the small American colony and the simple na- 
tives, who somehow, in the innocence of their 
heathen hearts, regarded the great republic in 
the light of a disinterested and beneficent pro- 
tector. | 

The only other man-of-war in the harbor was a 
gunboat belonging to the aggressive nation al- 
ready alluded to. She was about half the size of 
the Chippewa, but of much more modern construc- 
tion. However, as Captain Blake knew his bat- 
tery to be considerably heavier, he felt that he had 
the game in his own hands. 

“You have come just in the nick of time,” said 


the consul, and the excited committee of business 
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men echoed his words. “ The captain of that gun- 
boat is a devil. Already he has made a circuit of 
the island, shelling the villages and forcing the na- 
tives to burn their huts and take refuge in the 
woods. Now he is preparing to bombard the 
town.” 

“Give yourselves no uneasiness, gentlemen,” 
said the captain. ‘‘ The town shall not be bom- 
barded.”’ 

“ But that is not all,’ the consul went on. ‘‘ He 
has seized the Five Chiefs of the island and is hold- 
ing them as hostages. The people feel that they 
have lost their leaders and are completely demoral- 
ized.” 

“ Have there been any native outrages? ” asked 
the captain. “ Has the commander of the gun- 
boat any show of reason for holding the Five 
Chiefs? ” 

“ Not the slightest.” 

“ Then they shall be set at liberty.” 

“Thank heaven, they have sent us a Man!” 
said the committee among themselves. 


Captain Blake’s first care was to dispatch his aid 
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to call on the commander of the gunboat with a 
message, couched in the blandest of official lan- 
guage, to the effect that any attack on the island 
would be considered an act of hostility toward the 
United States, and that if the Five Chiefs were not 
turned over to him within forty-eight hours he 
would take them by force. To which the foreigner 
returned a noncommittal answer. 

Captain Blake so placed his ship as to bar the 
exit from the harbor and make escape impossible. 
Forty-seven of the forty-eight hours passed away, 
and nothing had been done. The Chippewa was 
cleared for action and the men stationed at the 
guns. All eyes were fixed intently on the gun- 
boat. 

About fifteen minutes before the hour a boat 
shot away from her side and approached the Amer- 
ican. In the stern sat an officer with the Five 
Chiefs. Captain Blake stood on the quarter-deck 
to receive them, a model of genial hospitality. But 
the young man‘in charge of the boat and the 
prisoners refused to relax one jot of his rigid 


solemnity. His commanding officer bade him sur- 
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render the Five Chiefs to Captain Blake, protest- 
ing, however, that he did so only under compul- 
sion, since it would be madness for him to oppose 
the overwhelmingly superior force of the Amer- 
ican; but he was far from admitting the right of 
the United States government to interfere in the 
matter, and he felt confident his own government 
would know how to resent the insult that had been 
offered it. When the young man had delivered 
himself of these sentiments he returned to his ship, 
which immediately weighed anchor and started 
out of the harbor. 

Then followed a period of jubilation. The Five 
Chiefs were escorted ashore with all the pomp and 
ceremony due to royalty. The whole island turned 
out to meet them. Captain Blake was the hero of 
the hour. They called him the Child of the Sun 
and the Moon, the Vanquisher of the Fiery Sea- 
Serpent, the Chosen of the Gods. They brought 
sheep and poultry and fruit and piled them at his 
feet. They cast flowers before him and carried his 
gig-crew on their shoulders. They laughed, 


shouted, danced and sang in a frenzy of tropical 
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gratitude. Then the American residents got hold 
of him and bore him off to a banquet, and drank 
toasts to everything under heaven, and gave three 
times three for the stars and stripes and three 
times three for our glorious navy, and three times 
three for the old Chippewa, and three times three 
for the gallant captain himself, till their enthu- 
siasm reached the limit of the maudlin, and the 
guest of the evening quietly withdrew without 
their noticing his absence. 

The next day when the fumes of the banquet 
had cleared away, the committee and the consul 
waited on Captain Blake again. 

“There is one thing left for you to do,” they 
told him. “ Raise the American flag on the island 
and proclaim a protectorate. That gunboat will 
be back with their whole fleet long before you can 
be reinforced, and the tables will be turned. But 
if, when they get here, they find the island the 
property of the United States, they will think 
twice before attacking it.” 

“ There is something in what you say,” admitted 


the captain. “ But how do the natives regard it? ” 
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“ They are only too anxious for a protectorate,” 
the consul assured him. 

“Then let them come to me and tell me so.” 

An hour later the Five Chiefs were making pro- 
found obeisance before the Mighty Warrior sent 
to them by the Great Chief at Washington and 
begging to be taken under his gracious protec- 
tion. 

“He will guard us from our enemies,” they 
cried, “ and we will be his children and do his bid- 
ding forever! ”’ 

“Do all the people wish this?’ asked the cap- 
tain. 

“ Ay, Child of the Sun, every man of them!” 
they exclaimed with one voice. 

“The government wants the island,’ he was 
thinking. ‘“ The Secretary said this foreign com- 
plication would make its acquisition easier. He 
sent me here to take advantage of it. Surely this 
is as good an opportunity as could be desired... . 
Mighty warriors, leaders of the people,” he said, 
through the ornate medium of his interpreter, 
“the Great Chief at Washington has heard you. 
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Your prayer is granted. The folds of his flag 
shall protect you.” 

Next day the battalion was landed, the Amer- 
ican flag raised in the center of the town and a 
protectorate announced. The marine guard was 
left ashore in camp. 

A few days later the monthly mail steamer 
touched at the island and took away the captain’s 
report and the dispatches of the Associated Press 
correspondent. 

Meantime Captain Blake continued to be féted 
and dined and toasted and told he was the greatest 
man of the decade. 

When the news reached home there went up 
one wild shout of enthusiasm. Hurrah for the 
plucky naval officer who is making the flag 
respected in the remotest regions of the globe! 
Hurrah for the administration and its vigorous 
foreign policy! Then a voice was raised some- 
where that whispered “ Jingoism!” and another 
voice took it up, and another and another till the 
press rang with it. What is the administration 


about? Would it drive us to war with a friendly 
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power over a wretched little coral island that no- 
body ever heard of ? The great nation involved 
will never submit to the affront that has been put 
upon it. Either we must disown the act of our 
over-zealous naval representative out there—or 
we must fight. Imagine our fighting about a thing 
like that! A scrap of land ten miles long, in- 
habited by a handful of half-naked savages—nice 
fellow-citizens they would make! MHaven’t we 
enough to attend to at home? Look at our 
thousands of square miles of unoccupied land. 
What do we want of those few acres on the other 
side of the world? In heaven’s name, let anybody 
have them that wants them, and let us attend to 
our own affairs! The administration hoped to 
make capital out of this, but it has mistaken the 
temper of the people. And as for our much-lauded 
naval hero, what did he do? He bullied the com- 
mander of a ship half the size of his own and then 
bullied some unsophisticated savages. A noble 
hero truly! And now he is maintaining his hold 
on the island by the terror of the bayonet. He 


has landed an armed force to overawe the natives. 
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(The marine guard consisted of twenty men.) It 
is a plot, a plot—an infamous administration 
plot! : 

The administration trembled. The President 
had several unpopular measures on hand that he 
wished to carry through, and it seemed bad policy 
to antagonize the newspapers on a side issue. He 
had a talk with the Secretaries of the State and 
Navy Departments. The three decided on a plan 
of action. A sacrifice must be offered to the howl- 
ing press monster. They deprecated the necessity, 
they were sorry for the victim; but 1t was expe- 
dient that one man should perish rather than they 
all. 

The next mail steamer that arrived from the 
States brought orders detaching Captain Blake 
from the Chippewa and directing him to proceed 
at once home, where he would be placed on wait- 
ing orders. 

The executive officer of the Chippewa was to as- 
sume command until the arrival of a relief. The 
marine guard was to be withdrawn, the flag hauled 


down and the Five Chiefs turned over to the rep- 
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resentative of the friendly power from which they 
had been so unjustly wrested. 

Captain Blake was stunned. No word of ex- 
planation beyond the curt phrase, “ The Secretary 
considers that you have exceeded your authority.” 
Consternation overspread the ship. The officers 
pressed around him, full of indignant sympathy. 

“There must be some mistake,” he told them, 
huskily. “‘ My instructions were so clear. It will 
all be explained when I get home.” | 

The American residents ashore thought at first 
that their hero was being sent for to receive the 
thanks of Congress and an admiral’s commission. 
When they learned the real state of the case, their 
wrath knew no bounds. Captain Blake silenced 
them gently. In his presence, at least, he could 
brook no criticism of his official superiors. 

They tried to give him an ovation when he left, 
but there was not much gayety about it. The 
quiet, sad smile of the shipless captain, as he 
waved them a farewell from the deck of the mail 
steamer, made a mockery of the band’s “ Hail to 
the Chief.” 
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A few minutes later he received a tribute that 
touched him more deeply. As the steamer passed 
the Chippewa the men crowded to the bulwark 
and gave him a rousing cheer. The executive 
officer tried, in a half-hearted way, to check them. 
It was contrary to all discipline. But the men 
were not to be repressed, and shouted themselves 
hoarse. 

Captain Blake presented himself at the Depart- 
ment in Washington. The Secretary had com- 
pletely forgotten the interview that took place 
before the sailing of the Chippewa. That is, 
- he only remembered requesting the captain 
to use the utmost zeal and discretion in pro- 
tecting American interests. He believed it quite 
possible that he had hazarded an opinion on the 
desirability of coaling stations, but this was not to 
be construed into an authorization to acquire one. 

Captain Blake felt that the earth was giving way 
beneath him. He asked for a court of inquiry; 
but was refused on the ground that the Depart- 
ment did not deem any further action necessary in 


his case. He asked to be restored to the command 
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of his ship, and was refused. He asked to be given 
another ship, and his request was ignored. 

If he had had a family, their faith and sympathy 
might have cheered him. But there was no one 
who was very near to him. The other men at the 
club were sorry for him and tried, in bungling mas- 
culine fashion, to be kind to him. But he detected 
their intention, and shrank from their pity. More 
and more he drew away from them. It made him 
homesick if they spoke of ships and guns and men 
in active life. And if the talk was of other things, 
he took no interest in it. He was not envious of 
those who had something to do and spent their 
days at the yard or the Department. He was in- 
capable of any such smallness. But he felt dif- 
ferent from them, and the difference saddened 
him. 

If he had been a younger man, he might have 
resigned and gone into something else. But one 
does not begin life anew at fifty-eight. Besides, 
the navy was his life. Time hung heavy on his 
hands, for there was no pursuit in which he could 


absorb himself. There was no escape from his 
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thoughts, and they were all bitter ones. He had 
been disgraced before the whole country and he 
was refused the opportunity of justifying himself. 
Yet, when he was beset by reporters, as he was for 
the first month or two, he could never be trapped 
into any criticism of the administration. 

“No, sir,” he would repeat, tapping the palm of 
his hand with his gold-mounted eyeglasses, “I 
have nothing to say, absolutely nothing.” 

Two or three old friends tried to rouse him from 
the depression into which he seemed to be settling, 
but their words had no effect. ‘‘ You are very 
good,” he said. ‘“ Probably if the circumstances 
were reversed, I should talk to you in the same 
way. But you don’t understand. If I were a 
younger man—but after all these years—ah! you 
see, I am a failure, and it is too late for me to re- 
trieve my reputation. JIT amtooold. In less than 
four years I shall be retired. After forty years of 
honorable service, to go out under a cloud! Don’t 
talk as if it were a trifle, man! I had nothing to 
live for but my good name, and that has been 


taken away from me.” 
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After a while they let him alone. He drifted 
further and further away from his acquaintances, 
and grew moody and taciturn. At the end of a 
year he suddenly left Washington, and spent 
several months traveling in search of health and 
distraction. Then he returned and filed another 
application for duty, to which he received no 
answer. 

He did not go back to the club. He moved his 
baggage to a quiet hotel and gradually sank out 
of people’s remembrance. He seldom appeared 
on the street, and when he did, those he knew best 
sometimes failed to recognize him, so greatly had 
he changed. He had suddenly become an old, old 
man, with stooping shoulders and a feeble, uncer- 
tain walk. His long English side-whiskers had a 
straggling, uncared-for look, and he had allowed a 
ragged beard to cover his finely molded chin. 
From a vigorous iron-gray, his hair and beard had 
turned almost white. Even his clothes betrayed 
his lack of interest in life. The two or three 
friends who still clung to him shook their heads 


and said poor Blake was going rapidly to pieces. 
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At last a time came when these friends, calling 
at the hotel to see him, found he had left. They 
did not ask for his address. They did not follow 
him any further. The dead are not more com- 
pletely forgotten. 

As a matter of fact, he had been seized with a 
sudden terrible homesickness and had rented a 
little room in a ramshackle house just outside the 
navy yard wall. He used to spend his days at the 
window, watching the sentinel at the gate, the 
masts of ships in the distance, guard-mount in 
front of the marine barracks every morning, and 
all the familiar details of navy yard life. He never 
appeared on the street any more. 

Only once, that is. It was nearly three years 
after his detachment from the Chippewa, a beauti- 
ful Easter Sunday. The sun was shining, the 
leaves budding, birds chirping and twittering, the 
streets gay with spring gowns and smiling faces, 
the skv a soft-breathing, radiant promise of all 
things good. At eleven o’clock in the morning 
Captain Blake walked up the aisle at St. John’s 
and took his old-time seat. He held his head erect 
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and carried his shoulders squarely. His frock- 
coat fitted him without a wrinkle. A bunch of 
violets was in his button-hole. His trousers had 
been freshly pressed and his patent-leather shoes 
shone like two dusky looking-glasses. His gloves, 
his silk hat, his gold-headed cane—all were irre- 
proachable. His side-whiskers were trimmed as 
of yore and his chin smooth-shaven. He was his 
old self, to all outward appearance, save for the 
shakiness of his gait and the whiteness of his hair. 
It was noticed, too, that his hand trembled as he 
held his prayer-book. 

Going out of church, a number of people came 
up and expressed their pleasure at seeing him 
back. They did not ask where he had been, and he 
did not tell them. 

That afternoon he appeared on Connecticut 
Avenue, and promenaded for an hour or so with 
the gay throng. He had grown so short-sighted 
that he passed a number of acquaintances without 
recognizing them; but those who stopped him he 
greeted with his usual ceremonious courtesy. 


When he reached his dingy little room in the 
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tumble-down house outside the navy yard wall, 
he dropped down in a chair, exhausted by his long 
walk, and his head sank dejected on his breast. 

Suddenly, through the open window, came 
drifting the strains of the national anthem, “ Hail 
Columbia,” the sunset hymn. Instinctively he rose 
to his feet and stood at attention till he saw the 
flag in front of the commandant’s office come flut- 
tering down. 

* Monturt salutamus,”’ he said—of the flag? or 
the sun? or himself? 

* * « * * 

The next afternoon there came to the Navy 
Department a telegram announcing the sudden 
death of the commander of one of the big new 
cruisers. It was referred to the chief of the 
office of detail, who handed it to one of his as- 
sistants. | 

“‘ Look over the register, Collingwood,” he said, 
“and see who is available to go to that ship at 
once.” | | 
It was very seldom that the chief of the bureau 


of navigation and office of detail asked for sug- 
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gestions, and Mr. Collingwood felt the importance 
of the moment accordingly. Looking down the 
list of captains, his eye fell on “ Harrington Blake, 
waiting orders,” and his mind reverted to his own 
Annapolis days, when he would probably have 
been dismissed for hazing and his naval career 
nipped in the bud had it not been for the good 
offices of that same kindly spirit, Harrington 
Blake. 

“ Why not Blake?” he said aloud. “ He is right 
on the spot and could start immediately. I know 
he’s in town, for I saw him yesterday at church. 
And,” he ventured, “he has been treated rather 
shabbily, don’t you think? ” 

The chief of the office of detail vouchsafed no 
answer to this last remark, but glanced down the 
list of captains. ‘“‘ Blake is the most available,” he 
assented. “I will see the Secretary.” 

The Secretary had had an excellent lunch and 
was amiable. 

“Yes, yes,” he said, genially, “ I shall be glad to 
have it so. Captain Blake is a good officer. I 


was very sorry to detach him from the Chippewa, 
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though I felt it to be my duty. But he has been 
sufficiently punished for that indiscretion... . 
Ah! he has only one more year of active service, | 
see. He will hardly be promoted in that time. I 
‘shall be very glad to have him spend his last year 
in command of one of our finest vessels. It will 
rehabilitate him in the eyes of the public.” 

So the orders were issued, and young Colling- 
wood asked to be allowed to deliver them 1n per- 
son instead of sending them through the mail. As 
this would save time, and time was an object, the 
request was granted. 

It was strange, as the tide turned in his favor, 
how people suddenly appeared to take an interest 
in Captain Blake. Among them was a young man 
who had sailed with him on the Chippewa and an 
~ elderly man who had been shipmates with him un- 
der Farragut. These two decided to accompany 
Collingwood. It would be pleasant to be the 
bearers of such good news. 

The only address at the Department was that of 
the hotel. When they reached it they were as- 
tonished to find he had left it months before. “ We 
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are forwarding his mail,” said the clerk. “I will 
find his address for you.” 

“Where in the world is that? ” asked the elderly 
man, blankly. 

“T think it’s down near the navy yard, sir,” said 
Collingwood, who knew the city pretty well. 

“But what, in heaven’s name, can he be doing 
down there? ”’ 

There being no answer forthcoming to this 
question, they started in pursuit of the address. 
Their astonishment was increased when they 
reached the forlorn house that corresponded to it. 
The slatternly landlady told them to go upstairs. 
She was sure the Captain was in, for he had come 
in the day before and had not since left his room. 

“Not even for meals?” cried the elderly man, 
aghast. He was something of a bon vivant, and 
appreciated the awfulness of the thought. 

“Oh, he’s often that way,” said the landlady, 
and they started upstairs. 

The elderly man was a good deal out of breath 
at the top of the second flight, and Collingwood 


ran on ahead. He found the indicated door, 
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knocked, and received no answer. He tried the 
knob. The door was not locked. It swung open 
as he pushed it. 

The Captain’s hat and gloves and cane lay on 
the bureau. The Captain himself was stretched 
out on the bed, apparently asleep. The violets in 
his button-hole were faded. Otherwise his dress 
was as scrupulously perfect as it had been the day 
before. 

Collingwood tiptoed over to the bed and 
listened. There was no sound of breathing. He 
placed his hand on the old man’s heart. It was 
still—quite still. He turned to his companions 
as they appeared at the door. 


_ “We are too late,” he said. 


THE OTHER POINT OF VIEW 


“ MOTHER, ef you'd jest ez lieve, I’d like to fetch 
Mariar Jennings in to tea to-night, an’ we kin go 
right from here to the sociable. I want you shed 
knew her.” 

The young man spoke in a timid, tentative 
fashion that contrasted oddly with his giant stature 
and flourishing beard. 

His mother looked up sharply from the raisins 
she was seeding. 

“*Pears to me you're gettin’ some fond 0’ 
Mariar Jennings, Otis,” with a disdainful emphasis 
on the name. 

“TI dunno but what you’d best say ‘ gotten,’ 
mother,” he replied sheepishly. 

“At your age—to be keepin’ company—lI 
thought you’d got past all sech foolishness ez 
thet.” 
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“TI ain’t thirty yet,” he said, with a shadow of 
self-assertion. “I guess I’m about the age father 
was when he married you.” 

“For mercy’s sake! you ain’t thinkin’ o’ 
marry’, Otis?” 

“Ef I don’t, it’ll be ’cause she’s give me the 
go-by,” he answered, flushing all over his sunburnt 
face. 

Mrs. Stone never permitted herself to show any 
surprise. It was part of her code, whether of 
ethics or propriety it would be hard to say. 

“ All right; bring her along,” she said, bending 
over the raisins and working very fast. “I s’pose 
I might ’a’ knowed it ’u’d end like this. I’ve said 
no to a sight o’ good men, for your sake, sence 
your father passed away, ’cause I thought we was 
better off by ourselves. But young folks is all 
alike; they must all be gettin’ married, or they’re 
. ina dreadful way. I s’pose you'll be bringin’ me 
some good-for-nothin’ hussy thet ’ll set in the par- 
lor an’ strum on the piany whilst I do the washin’.” 

*““ She ain’t thet sort, mother.” 


“ All right; bring her along.” 
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Mrs. Stone lifted the corner of her green ging- 
ham apron, and furtively dashed it across her eyes. 

Otis dropped down on the settee, his elbows on 
his knees, his head in his hands. The situation 
was distressing him. He and his mother had al- 
ways been everything to each other. He had 
“never thought of disputing her commands or even 
her wishes. He knew that she had devoted her 
whole life to him since his father’s death, and he 
was vaguely appreciative. But it seemed to him 
natural and right that a young man should wish to 
marry. He had supposed his mother would re- 
joice in his happiness. He had pictured her wel- 
coming Maria as a daughter, and thought how 
peaceful her old age would be, when she would 
have nothing to do but sit in her big rocker while 
he and Maria took care of her. 

“T don’t hardly know what to say, mother,” he 
began at last, lifting his head from his hands. “I 
don’t want to do nothin’ out o’ the way, nor 
nothin’ thet ’ll make you feel bad; but it seems to 
me like I’ve got jest ez good a right to marry ez 


you had in your young days,” he went on, uncon- 
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sciously using the argument of the ages. “I don’t 
s’pose but what you thought you was doin’ the 
square thing by your folks.” 

“All right,” she repeated. “ Ain’t I said it was 
all right? Bring her along.” 

Maria came; and the tea table was set with the 
best china in her honor, and loaded with cakes and 
preserves and huckleberry shortcake. 

The girl was as pink as a carnation. She kept 
her eyes on the floor, and answered questions in 
monosyllables. This being shown off to Otis’s 
mother was a fiery ordeal, but she supposed it was 
necessary. She felt chilled, too, in spite of the 
hospitable preparations. She was sure she was 
making a bad impression. 

Otis was puzzled and depressed. He knew these 
women both so well, thought so much of both of 
them, talked so easily with either one alone. Why 
didn’t they get on better? Why didn’t they say 
something? He tried, clumsily enough, to lift the 
cloud that hung over them all; tried to introduce 
an easy, cordial relationship: but he only grew 


more fidgety and self-conscious, without produc- 
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ing any other result. His mother was hopelessly 
stiff, and Maria hopelessly bashful. He sym- 
pathized with both so keenly that he shared their 
very thoughts. He felt himself chilled to the mar- 
row with Maria by his mother’s frigidity. How 
set and formal and unloving she must seem to the 
girl! Then he found himself looking at Maria 
through his mother’s eyes. What a child she was 
for a man of his age to be daft about!—a girl who 
blushed and stammered, and did not have sense 
enough to say anything but “ Yes, ma’am” and 
“No, ma’am.” In the midst of the suffering re- 
sulting from this mental two-sidedness of his, the 
clock struck eight; and he rose, with a sigh of re- 
lief, to take Maria to the sociable. 

When he came home his mother had gone to 
bed. The next morning, all during breakfast, he 
waited in vain for her to refer to Maria. She 
spoke of plowing, milking, the weather—anything, 
everything but Maria. Otis’s heart sank. He 
started out to his work; but when he got to the 
barn door he could stand it no longer, and turned 


back to the house. His mother was scraping the 
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breakfast dishes, and paid no attention to him; and 
he leaned against the door-post for several 
minutes in silence. 

“What are you doin’ there, Otis?” she said 
finally. “ Maybe you think it’s Sunday? ” 

“ Mother, you ain’t told me what you thought o’ 
Mariar,”’ he blurted out. 

“ Oh, thet’s it. Well, I’ve always heard say, 
‘Don’t jedge a new horse before you’ve drove 
him, or you'll likely change your mind.’ I’d wash 
down thet old buggy to-day, ef I was you.” 

Otis turned away without a word. 

The next week Maria stopped in of her own ac- 
cord, after Sunday-school, to see Mrs. Stone. 

“ Well, do you like her any better by this time? ” 
Otis asked, when her uncle had driven her 
away. 

“T ain’t never said I didn’t like her.” 

“T thought you didn’t, though, by what you 
did say.” 

“ Oh, I don’t guess but what she’s well enough. 
Nobody’s askin’ me to marry her, so I don’t see ez 


it matters much what I think.” 
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“It matters to me, mother. I don’t want to 
bring no one home to your house thet you don’t 
take to.”’ 

“T guess we'll make out to get along, Otis. I 
ain’t askin’ you to marry to please me. Suit your- 
self.”’ 

“* Now thet you’ve said the word, I guess I will,” 
Otis answered grimly. A _ spirit of revolt, as 
violent as it was new, had arisen within him. He 
snatched his hat, and strode over through the 
woods to see the girl. 

“ Mariar,” he said, “I want you shed put on 
your things, an’ we'll walk right over to the minis- 
ter’s, an’ ask him to marry us. I’m gettin’ tired o’ 
foolin’.” 

“ Not now!” cried Maria, in dismay. ‘ Oh, 
not now!” 

“Why not? What’s the matter with now? ” 

*‘ It’s too soon an’ too sudden, an’, besides— ” 

“’ Besides—what? ” | 

“T don’t think your mother takes to me at all, 
Otis. I don’t want to goto nobody’s house thet 


don’t want me,” 
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“Mother’s all right,’ he said brusquely. 
““ Come.” | 

Maria hesitated. This imperative way was quite 
new in Otis, and it cowed her. She was an or- 
phan, and had a semi-dependent position in her 
uncle’s family that was anything but agreeable. 
After all, why shouldn’t she, if Otis wished it? 

Otis brought his wife home that evening, and 
Mrs. Stone accepted the situation without com- 
ment. <A few weeks later she sat with her friend 
Sally Ann Higgins across the way, and talked it 
over. 

“T’m noways in love with her myself—I’ve 
nothin’ to say against her,” she added quickly, her 
inborn sense of justice asserting itself. “She 
ain’t one of your high-fliers. She ain’t got no 
accomplishments, but she’s a great hand to work. 
She does more than her share. She’d do it 
all ef I was a-mind to let her; but she’s got ways 
of her own, an’ they ain’t my ways. I’ve had 
everything to suit myself in thet house for forty 
years now, an’ it don’t come easy to set back an’ 


see some one in my place doin’ everything dif- 
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ferent. JI may come to like it right well.by an’ by. 
But I’d always figured we’d neither of us ever 
marry, an’ jest go on livin’ together all our days. 
But young folks ain’t made thet way, I guess. Oh, 
I ain’t complainin’, Sally Ann, mind you. It’s all 
right—quite right; only—jest—I wouldn't ’a’ 
picked it out for myself.” 

The household was scarcely a happy one. Otis 
lived on in the vague expectation that things would 
brighten; but little by little the hope died out, and 
he shouldered his burden, and settled down to a 
dreary sort of life, that was none the easier to bear 
because its suffering was not anything very acute 
or tangible. His wife and his mother were both 
proud women. Neither was making any advances. 
They did their daily work side by side, but it bred 
no love between them. [Every caress he offered 
his wife he saw his mother writhe under like a 
blow. Every bitter little word of his mother’s he 
saw hardening the lines in Maria’s soft girl-face. 
What puzzling creatures women were, to be sure! 
They never quarreled, they never complained; but 


he felt their silent hostility, and he had a confused, 
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guilty sense that he was the cause of it; yet he cer- 
tainly did not know how to mend matters. It was 
all very perplexing and profoundly uncomfortable. 

Toward the spring Mrs. Stone slipped on the ice 
and broke her ankle. She was still laid up with it, 
unable to walk, when Maria’s baby was born. She 
was the first person Maria asked for, and they 
wheeled her in to the bedside in her arm-chair, and 
left them alone. 

“Mother,” said Maria. It was the first time 
she had used the word. A soft, sweet radiance 
was on her young face. A formless little bunch of 
flannel lay in her arms, and she tried to lift it 
toward Mrs. Stone. Mrs. Stone took the wee, 
red-faced mite, and the tears came into her eyes. 

“ Mother,” said Maria, “ she’s yours—yours an’ 
Otis’s. I guess I’m goin’ to die; but I don’t mind 
much. I guess you'll all be better off without me. 
I ain’t been all a daughter orter be. I jest did up 
the work for you, an’ thought all was said an’ done. 
An’ I was selfish an’ wicked, an’ wanted Otis to 
love me better’n what he did you—an’— ” 

But Mrs. Stone had laid the baby down on the 
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bed, and eened the girl’s hand in both her own. 
Her yellow, wrinkled old hands trembled, and 
clutched the soft pink-and-white one with feverish 
eagerness. 

“ Mariar, don’t you die—don’t you think o’ sech 
a thing—don’t you do it! You've got to live for 
Otis’s sake,—him ez sets sech a store by you,—an’ 
for baby’s sake. What would an old woman like 
me do with a baby? She needs her strong young 
mother to run after her. An’—an’—for me too, 
Mariar. I need you. I ain’t never had no 
daughter, an’ I won’t say ez I liked it when you 
come. It was me thet was wicked. I forgot what 
the Good Book says about a man leavin’ father an’ 
mother, an’ cleavin’ to a wife. I forgot it was flesh 
an’ blood, an’ the Lord had made jt so. An’ I’d 
had him all to myself so long thet I couldn’t bear 
to go shares with nobody. But I guess we kin put 
by all sech foolishness now. I guess we know he’s 
got heart enough to love us both, an’ his little 
daughter too. He needs us all—all three; an’ 
we'll all three turn to an’ love him jest ez much ez 


we kin; an’ we won’t be treadin’ on each other’s 
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toes, neither. Ef the Lord ’ll only spare you, 
Mariar, I’ll be your mother jest ez much ez Otis’s 
—yjest ez much!” 

When Otis came into the room, wiping the 
beads of perspiration from his forehead (though it 
was still cold enough for fires), he found the baby 
lying on the bed, almost neglected, while the two 


women were crying softly in each other’s arms. 


GERALDINE 


HER name was Geraldine. It is a pretty name 
and suggests liveried servants and silk dresses and 
marble floors and the age of chivalry. The name 
and the child seemed to have nothing in common. 
She was a forlorn little lump of humanity clad in 
dirt-grimed rags. There were queer little whitish 
streaks on her face where the tears had run down. 
Crying was not much in Geraldine’s line. Her 
precocious experience had made a Stoic of her. 
But no human child could bear the pain she was 
suffering without a few tears, for her poor little 
arm had been scalded from shoulder to wrist. 


Oh, how dirty she was! Even good Sister 


Agnes stood for a moment aghast, wondering if. 


it were possible to pick her up without tongs. It 
was only a moment, though, before her sympathies 


got the better of her prejudices, and she took the 
184 
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small girl in her arms and carried her off to be 
washed. 

Geraldine was not used to being washed, and 
she objected strongly. She kicked the minister- 
ing Sisters and swore—oh, how she did swear, this 
little girl with the dainty name! At last, however, 
she emerged, rosy and clean, and was tucked into 
a fresh white bed in the children’s ward. Then 
came the house-surgeon to dress her arm. He 
was the kindest young man in the world, and did 
his best not to hurt her, but of course it did hurt. 
So she swore at him with the same energy with 
which she had sworn at the Sisters. She was very 
suspicious. She took it for granted that every 
one was trying to hurt her. 

Some of the Sisters thought, because she kicked 
and swore, that she was a desperate character, and 
ought not to be put in the ward with the other chil- 
dren. But Sister Agnes said: “ Let her alone. 
She will forget all that in a day or two. She is only 
a baby.” And she told them the story of Geral- 
dine’s arm. Her mother had been drunk, and had 


got angry with her, and had thrown a saucepan full 
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of boiling water at her. When they heard this 
they were so sorry for the poor child that they 
overlooked her wickedness and were kind to her. 

As usual, Sister Agnes was right. Not hearing 
any profanity around her, little Geraldine soon for- 
got her old vocabulary. At the same time she got 
over her spirit of defiance and grew to love Sister 
Agnes and the house-surgeon very dearly, and was 
on friendly terms with everybody. By and by she 
was out of bed and running all around the hospital. 
At the end of a month the house-surgeon said: 
““ Her arm is so much better that I suppose I ought 
to discharge her. But I do hate to send her back 
to that brute of a mother! ” 

“It won’t do her any harm to stay awhile 
longer,” Sister Agnes replied. “She will have 
much better care here than at home.” 

So Geraldine stayed. The truth was they had 
become so fond of her that they could not bear 
to part with her. She was distinctly the hospital 
pet. She was very pretty, now that she was clean 
and well cared for; and she was such an active, 
happy little busy-body. The pale little bed- 
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ridden invalids who filled the cots in the chil- 
dren’s ward brightened at the sight of her, and so 
did the grown-up sufferers down-stairs. Some- 
times she was mischievous. Sister Agnes ap- 
peared once just in time to see her offering a cake 
of soap to a little lame boy, with the information 
that it was the nicest candy he ever tasted in his 
life, and the confiding little fellow was opening his 
mouth for a large sized bite, when Sister Agnes 
came to his rescue. Another time she hid Sister 
Theresa’s prayer-book, and made her late to 
chapel. But generally speaking she was very 
sweet and biddable. She even went so far as to 
learn several long hymns to please the Sisters, but 
I don’t think she enjoyed them much. 

For the most part she was happy from morning 
till night. Only on visiting day she used to look 
rather sad and wistful, for the other children were 
all so happy over seeing their fathers and mothers 
and brothers and sisters, and nobody ever came to 
see Geraldine. Then there was a rich little girl, 
who had a room all to herself. Geraldine used to 


go in to see her sometimes, but she always came 
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away looking a trifle depressed, for the rich little 
girl had a way of showing Geraldine all the pretty 
presents her mamma brought her each day, and 
talking to her about the trip to Europe she was 
going on as soon as she was well. Geraldine knew 
very little about Europe, but she was greatly im- 
pressed. 

* Ain’t there no place farther off ’n Eurup?” 
she asked the young doctor one day, and when he 
told her that China was more than twice as far 
away, she heaved a long sigh of relief. After that 
the blessings of the rich little girl seemed less over- 
powering. 

At last, one Friday, when three o’clock struck 
and the visitors were allowed to come upstairs, 
Geraldine gave a cry of delight, jumped off the big 
rocking-horse she was bestriding, and flew across 
the room to throw herself into a woman’s arms. 
It was her mother. Geraldine had forgotten all 
about the saucepan and the burned arm. She only 
knew that she had a mother like the other 
children, and that her mother had come to see her. 


“T’m goin’ home! I’m _ goin’ home! Me 
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mither’s come ter take me home!” she cried out 
joyfully a few minutes later when she caught sight 
of Sister Agnes. 

Sister Agnes felt a big lump rise in her throat. 
The child was perfectly cured. They had no right 
to keep her if her mother wanted her. But how 
they hated to give her up! They felt a little hurt, 
too, over Geraldine’s cheerfulness in leaving them. 
She had been so happy, had seemed so fond of 
them, and yet here she was going back to dirt and 
neglect with positive rapture. 

She went in to see the rich little girl. Her whole 
face glowed with a sense of importance. 

“Me mither’s come ter take me home in a ker- 
ridge wid six white horses,’ she announced, im- 
pressively. “ And she’s brung me a diamond 
necklace and a velvet dress.” 

“Let’s see them,” said the rich little girl, with 
languid interest. 

“They’ve been all took down ter the kerridge,” 
returned Geraldine, unabashed. 

“ And is your mother going to take you to Eu- 


rope?” asked the rich little girl. 
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“ Aw, Eurup ain’t in it,”” Miss Geraldine replied, 
with a scornful toss of her head. “J’m agoin’ ter 
Chiny!”’ 

So Geraldine went home with her mother, and 
all the people in the hospital felt as if a ray of sun- © 
shine had gone out of their lives. 

A month or so afterward, as one of the Sisters 
was passing through the hall she saw the big front 
door swing open slowly and uncertainly. A small 
figure, with a red plaid shawl over her head, ap- 
peared from behind it. She looked even smaller 
than she was, because the front door and the 
entrance-hall of the hospital were so very 
big. 

* I’ve come back,” said a voice from under the 
shawl. 

“Why, Geraldine!” exclaimed the Sister, run- 
ning over to kiss the dirty face under the red folds, 
“is this really you? How’s your arm?” 

“Oh, me arm’s all right; it’s me mither.” 

“What's the matter? Is she ill? ” 

“Her? Dhivil a bit,” said the child, contemptu- 


ously. “It’s drunk she is!” 
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“Oh!” gasped the Sister, dismayed by such lan- 
guage. 

“So I’ve come back here ter stay,’ Geraldine 
went on. 

“ But, Geraldine, this is a place for sick people. 
We only take little girls here who have hurt them- 
selves.” 

If Sister Agnes had been there she would not 
have put it just that way, but the equally virtuous 
are not always equally tactful. 

Geraldine’s face fell and her eyes filled up with 
tears. 

“ D’youse mean I can’t come back widout I hurt 
mesilf? ” 

“ Why, well people don’t want to come to a hos- 
pital, dear.” 

“T guess youse ‘ud want ter if yer mither licked 
youse wid a rope end,” said the child. 

The Sister was silent. 

Geraldine turned and began tugging at the door. 

“ Don’t you want to go upstairs and see the chil- 
dren a few minutes? ” the Sister asked. 


Geraldine shook her head without speaking. 
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She was trying to keep back her tears. When she 
got the door half-way open she turned around. 

“Youse won’t take me in widout I hurt me- 
silf? ”’ she asked again. 


“Why, we can’t, dear,” said the Sister. “ I wish 


9? 


we could 

The door banged to. Geraldine was gone. 

It was a bleak December afternoon and fast 
growing dark. The snow that had been piled up 
in the streets had melted, and the pavements were 
ankle-deep under black slush. The Sister shud- 
dered a moment at the thought of the thinly clad 
child out in the cold and all alone in the great city. 
Then she hurried on to the patient she was tend- 
ing. 

Half an hour later the hospital bell rang with a 
tremendous peal. “ Emergency ambulance,” said 
the house-surgeon. “ Nobody else ever rings like 
that. That means I can’t get down-town this after- 
noon after all.” He heaved a sigh, for it was a 
certain young lady’s birthday, and he wanted to 


send her some flowers. 
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Just then one of the Sisters came running to find 
him. 

“It’s our Geraldine!” she cried, breathlessly. 
“‘ She’s been run over by a trolley!” 

Out of his room flew the young doctor and 
down the steps three at a time. The child lay on 
a table in the operating-room. Sister Agnes was 
bending over her. The doctor made a hurried 
examination. 

“There’s nothing to do,’ he said, huskily. 
“You'd better put her in bed. She’ll be more 
comfortable.” 

So they carried her into the room which had 
once been occupied by the rich little girl and laid 
her on the bed. 

Geraldine opened her eyes and looked around. 

“Did I hurt mesilf enough?” she asked, 
anxiously. 

“What do you mean, dear?” said Sister Agnes, 
gently. 

“ Did I hurt mesilf enough ter be took in here? 
She said I couldn’t come back widout I hurt 


mesilf.”’ 
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Sister Agnes and the doctor gave a start of 
horror as they realized what the child had 
done. 

“Yes, indeed, my darling, you are hurt enough 
and to spare! But tell me, dear, how did it hap- 
pen?” 

“Tt didn’t happen,” said the child, serenely. 
“T done it. Out there where the trolley runs down 
hill—it runs awful fast—they can’t stop it—I laid 
down on the track.” 

Sister Agnes gave a great sob, and her hand 
shook as she stroked the child’s forehead. The 
doctor turned away abruptly and brushed some- 
thing out of his eyes. 

4 Oh, it didn’t hurt me so bad—lI was scared 
when I seen it acomin’—but I shut me eyes.” 

She was exhausted by. the effort she had made 
to speak. The doctor poured a little brandy be- 
tween her lips. 

So I can stay here now?” she murmured, 
presently. 

“ Indeed you can, dear. We'll never let you go 


away again.” 
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A glad light came into the child’s face. 

“Can I stay here as long as I live? ” she asked, 
eagerly. 

Truthful Sister Agnes glanced questioningly at 
the house-surgeon. He came close to the bedside, 
took the little girl’s hand in both his own and | 
raised it to his lips. | 

“You shall stay here just as long as you live, 
Geraldine,” he said, very slowly and tenderly. 

With a little sigh of content the child closed her 


eyes. 
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A SENTIMENTAL STRATEGIST 


STELLA O’NEIL was a characteristic product of 
the end of the century. At twenty-five, according 
to her own view of the case, she had pulled up the 
flowers from the garden of life, roots and all, and 
was doomed to spend the weary remainder of her 
days in an arid desert of ennui. She had no rela- © 
tives sufficiently close to render her either happy 
or miserable. Her parents had left her enough 
money to live on in tolerable comfort. This was 
her chief misfortune. Some people can do noth- 
ing with apparent enjoyment. But to one of 
Stella’s restless, active temperament, regular work 
on which her bread and butter depended would 
have been the greatest of all blessings. 

She had a remarkably quick mind and could get 
more out of a book in an hour’s skimming than 


most of us can in a day’s hard study. This very 
196 
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facility was fatal. Knowledge came to her so 
easily that it was not worth having. She was a 
browser among the curiosities of literature, but 
lacked the patience and concentration that go to 
make up a student. Withal, she possessed the 
sophisticated, exotic fascination of an orchid. One 
source of her charm lay in the apparent contradic- 
tion between the upper and lower halves of her 
face. The nose, mouth and chin, saucy, mocking 
and Hibernian, smacked of the world and the 
devil; while the dove-like eyes, the broad white 
brow and innocent mass of light hair, which was 
parted Madonna-wise and drawn back from her 
forehead, suggested the angelic. Few men could 
be with her without feeling her attraction. But 
Stella was the most unimpressionable of girls. She 
regarded sentiment with utter contempt, and 
showed scant mercy to the men who were bold 
enough to make love to her. 

Something of all this, Bradley Sommers heard 
before he met her. Perhaps it piqued his curiosity 
a bit and prepared him to be interested. Certain 


it is that before he had exchanged a dozen sen- 
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tences with her, he not only felt with unexampled 
force the charm that all men found in her, but his 
penetrating eyes discovered a dozen deep-lying 
virtues that her dearest friends had never sus- 
pected. Even her very obvious faults became, from 
his point of view, merely the cloaks under which 
her too modest good qualities preferred to hide 
themselves. 

Sommers was a smooth-faced square-jawed 
young man who was in the habit of getting what 
he wanted by sheer bull-dog persistency. Within 
a week of his first introduction to her at Bar Har- 
bor, he decided that he wanted Stella O’ Neil, and 
the quiet, businesslike way in which he went to 
work to besiege that impregnable fortress was 
both curious and instructive. 

He was too advanced to make love after the im- 
pulsive, hit-or-miss fashion of our ancestors. He 
had made a study of the subject, evolved a theory, 
and thence a system, which he set about putting in 
practice with commendable patience and sang 
froid. The process of winning the feminine heart 


he represented by a series of parallel entrench- 
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ments thrown up around a walled town, which 
marked the positions that should be occupied suc- 
cessively by the besieging forces. Each position 
he seized commanded the next within. It will 
thus be seen that, barring a mistake on the part of 
the besieger, it was only a question of time when 
the garrison would be forced to capitulate. All 
his maneuvers were in plain sight of the enemy. 
He scorned subterfuge. In the very beginning he 
announced to Miss O’Neil that it was his intention 
to ask her to marry him as soon as he knew her 
well enough. 

Thus forewarned, she replied that he might save 
himself the trouble, that to one familiar with the 
situation, it was easier to imagine black white, and 
bitter sweet, than Stella O’ Neil married. 

“True, for when you are married, you will have 
ceased to be Stella O’ Neil.” 

_ “When I cease to be Stella O’Neil, it will be to 
crumble into elemental dust, not to become Stella 

Sommers.” 
* Oh, I don’t expect you to accept me now. I 


haven’t even proposed yet, you know.” 
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“Unless you are anxious to be refused, you 
never will.” 

“T will free you from any responsibility for my 
discomfiture, if that is what you mean. All I ask 
of you is to let me call every day and talk to you a 
little bit.” 

Stella considered. He was more amusing than 
any one else who was available at the moment. 

“You can try it for a few days, if you like, on 
probation. If it gets too awfully tiresome, I'll try 
to find some nice way of telling you so.” 

Thus the besieger gained his first position. It 
was so remote from the town that the garrison did 
not think it worth defending. Sommers took 
pains not to abuse his privileges. He called every 
day, to be sure, but his visits were exceedingly 
brief. He carefully abstained from personalities 
and resolutely eschewed the sentimental. He 
talked of every subject in the universe, only oc- 
casionally touching on love and marriage, and then 
in the most general terms. 

“ Marriage, they say, is a lottery,’ he once ob- 


served. 
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“ Oh, if that were so, it might be worth trying. 
One great prize among a thousand blanks stimu- 
lates the imagination. But it isn’t a true analogy. 
Marriage is like the fish-pond at a church fair. 
You're sure to get something, and there is a great 
variety among the packages, but they’re all 
trash, and you wish you had your five cents back 
again.” 

“Surely there are some real prizes.” 

“T fancy not. Some people of phlegmatic tem- 
perament are contented in matrimony. So would 
they be in a barrel, if plenty of dinner were passed 
through the bung-hole. Some others are too 
proud to admit they have made a mistake, and hug 
the gnawing fox close under their mantle. They 
suffer most of all, I expect.” 

“ My dear girl, if I thought you believed all you 
say, I should regard you as the most unhappy of 
mortals.” 

“Good heavens! who believes all he says? One 
must try to keep in character, to give some sort of 
unity to one’s discourse. Your optimist gets off 


cheerful platitudes when he has the toothache, and 
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your pessimist rails at the ingratitude of man when 
he has just sold his horse for twice its value. Mere 
habit, nothing more.” 

“You count vouncelt a pessimist, I suppose? ”’ 

“Of course. Optimism implies either stupidity 
or hypocrisy.” 

“It implies affection for Brother Man, and con- 
fidence in his fundamental goodness.” 

“Such a mental attitude comes under the head 
of stupidity. I have yet to see anything lovable 
in Brother Man, or anything fundamental except 
selfishness.” 

“Your words sound heartless enough. But ac- 
tions speak louder. Haven’t I seen the exquisite 
tenderness of your manner toward that little crip- 
ple boy next door? Didn’t I watch you for half an 
hour from the club window the other day, all un- 
known to you, while you were washing and ban- 
daging the crushed leg of a stray kitten that the 
ice-wagon had run over? Wasn’t—” 

“T’ll spare you the rest. Such things prove 
nothing except that I have an aversion to suffer- 


ing, and try to lessen it when it comes before my 
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eyes. If it were out of sight, I shouldn’t care in 
the least.” 

“Tf I took you at your own valuation, I should 
regard you as a monster.” 

“And if I took you at yours, I should reckon 
you a divinity. Now don’t look angry. I only 
said that to give a nice balanced structure to our 
dialogue. You should be willing to sacrifice your- 
self for the sake of art.” 

“The art of hurting people’s feelings is one I 
have never much esteemed.”’ 

“Nor I. But if you find me so ill-natured, why 
don’t you stay away?” 

* Because I am confident your ill-nature is only 
assumed to discourage me. Its roots lie in the 
kindness of your heart. The kindness in this in- 
stance is hardly called for. But Iam not ungrate- 
ful.” 

Stella sighed resignedly and made no retort. 
Whereupon Bradley decided to move his troops in 
to occupy the second parallel. His calls grew a 
trifle longer. His talk was still on general topics, 


but he allowed himself now and then a personal 
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application. Stella was fond of self-analysis and 
rather aided than thwarted him. 
“My sense of humor has been the curse of my 


39 


life,’ she once said. “ Every man who has ever 
loved me has thereby rendered himself ridiculous 
in my eyes.” 

“It is because you yourself have never loved.”’ 

“Perhaps. Perhaps also I never can. I have 
two selves—the one that acts, and the other that 
sits in judgment. I can’t ever let myself go,—the 
acting self, you know, for fear of the ridicule of 
the judging self. To be ridiculous in one’s own 
eyes is the lowest abasement life offers. I’ve tried 
to save myself from that at least.” 

“To refuse the best thing life offers for fear of 
being ridiculous,—that is the supremest folly! ” 

“It may be so. I have glimpses of that point 
of view now and then. It’s both broadening and 
amusing to reflect once in a while that one may be 
the biggest fool 1n the universe.” 

Finding Stella ready to discuss herself or himself 
separately, Bradley decided not to linger long in 


this parallel, but to move up to the third position, 
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where they could sociably discuss themselves. He 
now permitted himself occasional allusions to his 
intentions and their unalterable character, but 
couched them all in the most direct and business- 
like language. | 

“T shall fight it out on this line if it takes all 
summer.” 

“Allsummer! It will take a lifetime and more. 
You're wasting time and ammunition against a 
veritable Gibraltar.” 

** Non est in tot turribus turris Galatie,’ he mur- 
mured. 

‘Say that again. Oh, I’ve got it now. Why, 
I’m surprised at your giving voice to that cheap 
old cynicism. Besides, it’s not true.” 

“We seem to have changed places. Is it pos- 
sible you are standing up for your sex?” 

“Poor sex! It needsit. It’s foolish enough in 
all conscience.” 

“ Not the least foolish is she who thinks herself 
superior to the common weakness.” 

““* Whence then cometh wisdom? And where 


is the place of understanding?’ ” 
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“© Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom; 
and to shun evil is understanding,’” he quoted 
instinctively. 

“Isn’t that just what I said? The fear of the 
lord of creation is wisdom, and to shun matrimony 
is understanding. I’m glad you are familiar with 
Job, though. He’sa great favorite of mine. He’s 
such a thorough-going old pessimist. Some 
foolish people twist the words of the book to make 
a note of triumph at the end,—an answer to the 
problem of suffering,—the solution of the world- 
mystery. The author was far too wise to put any 
such common-place cap-stone on his wonderful 
word-edifice. The answer of God from the whirl- 
wind is one huge interrogation point. It is as 
mysterious as a Delphic oracle. It’s not the habit 
of the gods to blab.” 

“ What a singular pagan you are!”’ 

* And you?” 

“T’maman. It doesn’t matter so much about 
men. But I always thought till I met you that all 
good women were religious.” 


“ All good women and all good men too, I fancy, 
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have ‘ religiosity.’ You remember that pet word 
of Carlyle’s? But religion, if you mean a creed 
and not the general disposition to revere the In- 
finite Unknowable, is an affair of the mind rather 
than the heart. It depends on mental, not on 
moral characteristics.” 

“Tt must be so, since you are a pagan.” 

“Would you rebuild your whole system of the 
universe to fit me? ”’ 

“T would be no true scientist else. A single 
well established fact has upset many a theory of 
the universe before now.” 

“Tam glad to find you so plastic.” 

“TI have to be, to fit your many moods.” 

“ Oh, if you are trying to do that, you’ll have to 
be a lump of dough.” 

He smiled grimly and said nothing. Perhaps he 
was thinking of a possible revenge in the future for 
all the complaisance of the present. 

So far, the siege had progressed smoothly 
enough along the lines laid out for it. Bradley’s 
success in establishing himself on a footing of 


bon-camaraderic, even of confidential friendship, 
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may have made him overconfident. At all events, 
he moved up too hastily to occupy the fourth 
parallel, and received his first serious check. 

One moonlight evening on the veranda, he ven- 
tured to touch Stella’s hand. 

She snatched it away with scant ceremony. 

“Don’t do that,’ she said impatiently. “I 
hate it.” 

This was not encouraging. But Bradley refused 
to be balked. 

“You are an untutored savage,” he. remarked 
indulgently. “I don’t believe you know even the 
alphabet of the language of love. I want to be 
your teacher.” 

“You are a trifle presumptuous, young man. [ 
was not born yesterday. I am twenty-five years 
old.” 

“Which means? ” | 

“That I have met men before you, as many as 
several of them, who were willing to teach me the 
language you refer to.” 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t talk about them 


then. Let me forget them if I can.” 
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“Frankly, because I’m jealous. You forget 
that I intend to marry you.” 

“ Will you never remember that I don’t intend 
to marry you? ”’ 

“That is a minor consideration.” 

“ The carrying off of the Sabine women is out of 
date.” 

“ T have no wish to carry you off. I propose to 
win your heart.” 

“* An impossibility.” 

“Is there anybody ahead of me?” 

“ Dozens of them, but their reigns were short. 
I soon found out they weren’t worth caring for. 
No man is. The worst woman alive is too good 
for the best man.” 

“T can’t go as far as that. But it’s quite true 
that the man doesn’t breathe who is good enough 
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for you. As for me—” There was in his voice 
the faintest flash of mockery, quickly extinguished 
——‘‘ I’m a mere worm, to be sure, dear, but I love 
you.” 

She jumped up so quickly that her chair fell over 


with a bang. 
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“Are you utterly obtuse?” she cried. “ Will 
the broadest hints make no impression on you? 
I’d a great deal rather be civil, but you force me to 
absolute brutality. I cannot, will not, listen to 
any such sickly moonshine.” 

With that, she walked into the house, leaving 
him to follow at his leisure. 

Bradley was so crushed that he did not call for 
two whole days. Then he rallied with such force 
that he proposed in due form the third day and re- 
ceived a polite but firm refusal for his pains. Noth- 
ing daunted, he considered what ought to be his 
next move, and decided that he must go away and 
make himself regretted. He explained to himself 
that this was only a feigned retreat. If it worked 
properly, the garrison would be thrown off its 
guard. A rapid countermarch would surprise it, 
and the fortress could be carried by storm. He 
lost no time in packing up his belongings, and ar- 
ranged to sail on the next day’s boat for Boston. 
Just before sailing hour he called to say good-by 
to Stella. To his surprise, she offered to walk 


down to the pier with him. 
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“Tm going away because you leave me no 
choice,” he remarked as they reached the wharf. 
“ But ’'m coming back some time or other. Don’t 
imagine I shall give you up so easily.” 

“I like your persistency, Bradley,” she replied, 
using his Christian name for the first time. “ If 
it were anything less than me you wanted, I’d give 
it to you.” 

“It’s for your sake, dear, as well as mine. I 
want to make you happy.” 

“God Almighty has never yet been able to do 
that. Do you think you could? ” 

“Don’t be irreverent. It’s poor form.” 

“ Good-by.”’ 

“No, au revoir.” 

“ Au revoir, then, if you prefer. I shall always 
be glad to see you. But don’t come back with any 
idea of finding me changed.” 

“T have to, you know. I am an optimist.” 

“The most foolish thing in the world.” 

“Except a pessimist.” 

* Perhaps.” 

The gangplank was pulled in, the steamer began 
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to move, and Bradley jumped aboard across the 
widening strip of water. 

“Except a pessimist,” he called back to her 
from the deck. 

“Yes, except a pessimist,” she repeated, with a 
smile, which, inscrutable as it was, somehow car- 
ried comfort to the self-condemned exile, and his 
hand instinctively traveled to the return ticket in 
his breast pocket. 

Bradley found the city as empty and life there as 
dull as he had expected. He was not in search of 
amusement. Sustained by the fixedness of his 
purposes, he did not even write to Stella, but 
waited for time to do its work. 

Somewhat to her surprise, Stella missed him,— 
missed, at least, the daily encounter of their wits, 
the brisk skirmish that always carried with it the 
exciting potentiality of a serious battle. It 1s so 
easy to acquire habits and such a bore to have 
them interrupted. Why had she been so foolish 
as to drift into the Bradley Sommers habit? 

This way of putting it suggested the gold-cure, 


and straightway she remembered a letter from 
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Will Howard that had been lying unanswered on 
her desk for several weeks. Many great thoughts 
that pass for the product of toiling genius have 
been the suggestions of a chance metaphor. Will 
had more money than was quite in good taste, but 
he was doing his best to reduce the amount. He 
was not half a bad fellow; he liked her, and was 
anxious to come to Bar Harbor while she was 
there. So she answered his letter. 

A fortnight later, Bradley Sommers, lounging in 
his all-but-deserted club, greeted with enthusiasm 
a highly commonplace person whom he had seen 
last at Bar Harbor. It would be comforting to 
talk about that sacred spot, and he might hear 
Stella’s name mentioned with a score of others. 
He heard more than he expected, for the common- 
place person had been deeply impressed by the 
plutocratic attentions which were just then being 
lavished on Miss O’Neil and was irresponsibly free 
in his matrimonial predictions. 

Somehow this particular danger had not oc- 
curred to Sommers. He had left no one at Bar 


Harbor whom he feared as a serious rival, and he 
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had not thought of the possibilities of importa- 
tion. He knew that he was possessed of a good 
many more brain convolutions than Will Howard, 
but Will had engaging qualities, and Stella might 
be attracted by the naif. He did not think she 
would care about the money—unless. ... She 
had queer streaks of cynicism... . The truth 
is, Stella was an uncertain quantity, and he 
was running no risks. He took the steamer 
that night. 

The sight of Will Howard sitting beside her on 
the veranda nerved him to sudden resolve. 

The two men shook hands with preternatural 
solemnity. 

Stella did not betray the smallest surprise at 
seeing him. 

“TI have come back,” he announced impres- 
sively. 

“So it appears.” She smiled at him with un- 
emotional cheerfulness. 

“ You know what I came back for?” His voice 
was so intense that Howard fidgeted uneasily, but 


Stella seemed perfectly serene. 
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“The golf tournament?” she suggested pleas- 
antly. 

“No, YOU.” 

“Oh!” The exclamation was entirely non- 
committal. Howard pushed his chair back 
noisily, but no one paid any attention to 
him. 

“When is it going to be?” 

“The tournament? ” 

“No, our wedding.” 

“Oh!” She murmured again, ignoring the 
question. 

“ Next week?” He persisted. 

“No, not next week.” 

Their eyes met for a moment and gave meaning 
to the inadequate words. 

The situation might be ridiculous, but it was 
wholly unhackneyed, and the presence of a third 
person had the further advantage in Stella’s eyes 
of saving her from the bugbear of concrete senti- 
ment. 

Howard’s face was a study. | 

* Oh! I say,” he stammered, “I didn’t know 
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about this at all, you know. I-congratulate you 
both most heartily, I assure you.” 
He was on his feet and appeared to be going. 
Stella, somewhat alarmed, tried to stop him. 
“Don’t hurry away on my account,’ Sommers 
chimed in hospitably, “ if it would be any satisfac- 
tion to you to stay two or three minutes longer— 


or even five.” 


“ That was a pretty good system of mine, wasn’t 
it?’ Bradley observed a few days later, when they 
were a little bit used to being engaged. 

“Um-m-m,” she doubted. “Perhaps. But 
mine was better.” 

“Yours? What on earth do you mean?” 

“ A few small stratagems of war that I employed 
with some success.” 

“Not much, seeing how the campaign turned 
out. Didn’t I capture the beleaguered city?” 

“No,” she said, looking at him with a curious 
expression under her half-closed lids. “ The gar- 


rison of the city sallied forth and captured you.” 
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SEMPER PARATUS was the legend inscribed in 
well-polished brass letters around the wheel of the 
Manistee. It also figured on the crest adopted by 
the wardroom officers when the ship was new, and 
was still visible on the note-paper of the younger 
ones. It is only the enthusiasm bred of a new ship 
that can stir the old married men of the mess to 
such frivolities as crest note-paper. Yet the pride 
of her motto somehow clung to the Manistee. She 
had had a series of able commanding officers and 
zealous first lieutenants, and had come to be re- 
garded as a “crack” ship. No decks were so 
white, no bright work was so shining as hers. Her 
boats’ crews always won in the squadron races, and 
her marksmen made the highest scores in quarterly 
target practice. True, she was an old-fashioned 


corvette, a black wooden blotch among the white 
217 
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steel cruisers, and her venerable engines could 
barely push her along at ten knots an hour. But 
she had a history, a fine war record, which was 
more than the new beauties, fresh from the dock- 
yards, could boast. The men loved her, the older 
ones especially, because she was really and truly a 
ship, with masts and spars and a mighty spread of 
canvas, and not merely a fighting-machine, and be- 
cause she needed sailors to manage her, old-time 

sailors, rather than ordnance and electricity sharps. 
~ Of course her habit of being “ always ready ”’ fre- 
quently led her into disagreeable duty. But no- 
body growled, or at least nobody really meant it, 
for there was a remarkable amount of esprit aboard 
among officers and men alike. 

The Manistee had come up late from the West 
Indies, some time in June, and had been at the 
New York navy yard about three weeks, when the 
Secretary came on from Washington one day and 
held a consultation with the commandant of the 
yard. They sent for the commanding officers of 
all the ships then lying in the Wallabout, some half 


a dozen, and the Secretary asked them, beginning 
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with the senior captain, how soon they could be 
ready for sea. Two weeks, three weeks, a month. 
It was a question of new boiler-tubes, of a foul 
bottom, of such and such repairs now under way 
and absolutely necessary. 

“And the Manistee? ”’ said the Secretary with a 
smile. 

“ Can start day after to-morrow, sir,” replied her 
commander. 

“ Good!” exclaimed the Secretary with em- 
phasis. “‘ The orders will be made out immedi- 
ately. Let all the navy-yard work give way to 
getting off the Manistee,” he went on, turning to 
the commandant, “and let Captain Winters have 
everything he asks for.” 

“ First of all then,’ remarked Captain Winters, 
“T’d like another watch officer. I have only three 
since Smithfield was detached.” 

“The time is short for getting any one here 
from a distance,” mused the Secretary. ‘“ Isn’t 
there some one on the spot? ” 

“ You might take Gordon,” suggested the com- 


mandant. “ He is nearly due for sea; and being 
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a bachelor, it will be easy for him to pull up stakes 
in a hurry.” 

That is how Gordon came to be sent to the 
Manistee. He was not pleased at receiving the or- 
ders. Even a bachelor may find it inconvenient 
to pack his worldly belongings, cancel his engage- 
ments, and establish himself aboard ship at thirty- 
six hours’ notice. But that was a minor matter. 
What Gordon objected to was sailing on the same 
ship with Clarkson, and the more he thought about 
it the more it seemed to him that he simply could 
not bring himself to do it. Clarkson had recently 
married the girl with whom Gordon was in love. 
It was even worse than that. Gordon had known 
her first, and regarded himself as virtually engaged 
to her before Clarkson met her, and the younger 
man had carried her off. Somehow Gordon had 
felt no resentment against the girl, but a great deal 
against Clarkson. He was still very sore about it, 
and the thought of living shut up in the same 
small wardroom with the man he despised, of 
listening to his detestable, self-satisfied voice 


through daily breakfasts and dinners, seemed in- 
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tolerable. Accordingly he sat down and addressed 
a document to the Secretary of the Navy, asking 
to have his orders revoked. Being unable to ex- 
plain about Clarkson, he based his request on 
“weighty personal reasons.” This communica- 
tion he sent to the commandant of the navy yard 
to be forwarded to Washington. In the course of 
half an hour he was summoned to the comman- 
dant’s office. 

“Look here, Gordon,” said the old gentleman 
with brusque kindliness, “ Ill forward this if you 
say so. But I want you to understand just what 
you are doing. Did you know the Manistee was 
to sail day after to-morrow? ” 

“No, sir, I did not,—hadn’t heard a word. 
Where is she going? ” 

“Ah, that I can’t say. She is going to 
sea under sealed orders. But it is pretty 
sure to be something disagreeable. There’s a 
little unpleasantness going on just now in Vene- 
zuela, and an insurrection feared in Hayti. It 
might be one of those. It certainly is no junket- 


ing trip.” 
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Gordon was thinking hard, his forehead puck- 
ered into a frown. 

“Thank you for telling me, sir. I didn’t know 
anything about all that. Under the circumstances 
I withdraw my application,” he said finally. 

“T thought you would, Gordon. I knew you 
were no shirk.” The old gentleman handed him 
the document, and a genial smile of approval 
spread over his face. 

The next morning, when Gordon reported to 
Captain Winters, the decks of the Manistee were a 
scene of bustle and confusion. Coal lighters were 
alongside, all sorts of supplies were coming 
aboard, and a double gang of navy-yard calkers 
were hammering away like mad on the poop-deck. 
Even the wardroom was so filled up with the 
caterer’s stores and the officers’ washes hastily col- 
lected in all stages of rough-dryness from various 
parts of the city, that Gordon had great difficulty 
in threading his way through it to his stateroom. 

It was in the midst of all this confusion that he 
saw Her. It was surely no place for a woman, 


Gordon reflected severely. Of course he was 
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right; but the ship was to haul out next morning, 
her husband could not get ashore in the meantime, 
and it was her only chance to say good-by to him, 
—so perhaps it was not strange that she came. 
She sat discreetly in Clarkson’s stateroom with the 
curtain drawn, and whenever he could snatch a 
moment from superintending the stowing of the 
coal bunkers, he ran to spend it with her. When 
she saw Gordon, she came out and spoke to him 
with all her old-time sweetness and cordiality. 
If she had ever treated him badly, she appeared 
quite unconscious of it. It was Gordon, not she, 
who was embarrassed by their meeting. She had 
no thought for anything but the sudden sailing of 
the ship. 

“They were south so long, and have only just 
got back, and now to send them off again,—it’s 
outrageous! Don’t you think so, Mr. Gordon?” 

He tried to think so, since she wished it. 

“ And you'll probably go to some place where 
they have yellow fever or where there is fighting 
going on.” Her eyes filled with tears, while Gor- 


don ground his teeth (figuratively speaking), 
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knowing well enough that her anxiety was all for 
Clarkson. “I am so worried about Will. He is 
so reckless,” she went on. ‘“‘ He never takes care 
of himself.” 

Gordon was silent. Was there no mercy in her? 

“Oh, Mr. Gordon,” she exclaimed, looking up 
in his face with wistful eagerness, “ won’t you 
look out for him? see that he doesn’t get the fever 
or go into needless danger? be a sort of elder 
brother to him—for—wmy sake? ”’ 

_In any other living woman Gordon would have 
branded such a request as showing abominably 
bad taste; but the queen can do no wrong. He did 
not question for a moment her right to make him 
as uncomfortable as she pleased. Indeed there 
was something almost agreeable in having her ask 
a favor of him with tears in her eyes and voice, 
though both tears and favor were for Clarkson. 

“I am afraid there is very little I can do,” he 
said gravely. “I don’t imagine we are running 
into any sort of peril. But if there ever is any- 
thing, you must know that I will do it—for you— 


most gladly.” 
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She pressed his hand with an impulsive “ Oh, 
thank you, thank you, Mr. Gordon! Now I shall 
be so much easier!” And with that he had to be 
content. 

When the Manistee cast off early the next 
morning there stood on the wharf two little 
groups of mournful women and children, one in- 
stinctively gathered at the part nearest the fore- 
castle, a motley, cosmopolitan group, the other, 
more conventional and smaller in number, stand- 
ing opposite the quarter-deck. The officers and 
crew who were not actively on duty leaned over 
the rail to say a last word, catch a last look, wave 
a last farewell. Some of the women were frankly 
tearful, but most of them were struggling more or 
less successfully with a mask of cheerfulness, re- 
serving the good cry that was inevitable till such. 
time as they should be in their own apartments 
with locked doors. The seeing ‘off of a ship is 
always a doleful enough matter, heaven knows. 
But this time it was worse than usual because of 
the mysterious sealed orders. 


‘‘T never knew before how much satisfaction I 
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got from tracing on the map the course my hus- 
band was taking,” said the first lieutenant’s wife, 
“and thinking each day he ought to be about so 
far. This time we don’t know whether they are 
sailing east, west, north or south.” 

“They aren’t likely to sail west, my dear,” re- 
marked the doctor’s wife, with a hysterical laugh. 

“No, I suppose not, but—” 

“ They aren’t likely to sail anywhere but south,” 
put in the chief engineer’s wife authoritatively. 
She was a very large woman, very positive, and 
invariably pessimistic. “I hear that the comman- 
dant told Mr. Gordon so; and the commandant 
had just been talking to the Secretary.” The 
chief’s wife always heard everything. ‘“ Besides 
there’s never any need for a man-of-war in a Chris- 
tian climate. It’s always in some beastly yellow- 
fever hole.” 

There was a general rush to change the subject. 
Yellow fever was the last thing they wished to talk 
about, poor souls! 

“Those dreadful sealed orders,” sighed little 
Mrs. Clarkson, “ They are never used except in 
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war times, are they? And they must mean some- 
thing very serious, something with fighting and all 
that.” 

“Not a bit of it, child,” returned the chief’s wife. 
“It’s just because those people in Washington are 
hard up for something to do. They want to give 
the newspapers something to talk about, vigorous 
foreign policy, a lot of mystery, columns of rumors, 
and then—mark my words—it will turn out noth- 
ing at all, absolutely nothing. Oh, J know their 
little ways!” 

“They might just as well have let us know 
where to address our letters, then.” 

“‘ Of course they might. It’s just natural inborn 
meanness.” 

“Tf the poor Secretary only knew how we all 
hated him this morning! ” 

“‘ Poor Secretary! I wish it was in my power to 
send him off to the tropics in midsummer to stand 
in a mudhole and be fired at by Central Americans, 
while his bones burn up with the coast fever and 
his wife doesn’t even know where he is.” 


There was a little murmur of approval. But at 
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that moment the big black hull began to move. 
Every one became silent. All eyes were turned 
again to the men who were leaving them, each 
woman battling as she might with her own grief. 

When the ship was fairly out at sea, the captain 
broke the seal of his orders. Then he sent for the 
first lieutenant. At dinner the first lieutenant an- 
nounced to the wardroom mess that their destina- 
tion was a, bay called the Serpent’s Fang, on the 
Isthmus of Panama. There was a general ex- 
clamation of surprise. No one had ever been 
there, no one had ever even heard of it before. 
Charts were called for and examined. The Ser- 
pent’s Fang, of ill-omened name, was found to be 
a fairly commodious harbor some hundred and 
fifty miles east of Colon. 

‘* And what are we to do there?” . 

“Protect American interests,” somebody sug- 
gested; and there followed a laugh more grim 
than mirthful. 

“Ts there any fighting going on there?” 

* Not that I know of,” replied the first lieuten- 


ant. “ Weare to do a little surveying, I believe.” 
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“Under sealed orders!” “ Surveying! ” 

The first lieutenant smiled blandly. “I know 
no more than you do, gentlemen,” he said, with 
the air of one who disclaims all responsibility. “ It 
may be there is some scheme of making a canal 
terminus there, or our old friend, the everywhere- 
proposed, never-established coaling-station, or— 
You are as good at guessing as I am.” 

“ Does the skipper know? ” 

“Perhaps. I have no reason to suppose so, 
though. All he told me is what I have told you.” 

The first burst of indignation over, they fell to 
speculating on possibilities and telling anecdotes 
of previous experiences with sealed orders. 

It took the old ship two weeks to carry them to 
the Serpent’s Fang. It was very beautiful to look 
at, a semi-circular bay, the entrance dotted with 
islands, sun-baked tropical forests running to the 
water’s edge, and hot, hazy mountains in the back- 
ground. There was a little native village just back 
from the beach. The modest huts of the inhabit- 
ants were built on stilts, as a slight protection 


against tarantulas, scorpions and snakes. The 
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woods were full of monkeys and gaudy macaws, 
whose chattering and screaming made a Babel of 
the sunrise and sunset hours. The rest of the 
time it was very quiet. 

Life was killingly monotonous aboard the 
Manistee. Officers and men were already ener- 
vated by seven months in the tropics, and the cap- 
tain knew they could not stand much more. All 
drills were over at nine o’clock in the morning, 
awnings were spread, and there was nothing left 
to do but loaf. Even the surveying parties stopped 
work during the heat of the day. The ornamental 
part of discipline was wisely relaxed. After sun- 
iset the officers were allowed to sit on the poop in 
pyjamas. Sometimes they spent the night there, 
for below decks it was stifling. There was little 
inducement to go ashore. There was no game 
worth shooting, and the woods were an all but im- 
penetrable jungle. There was nothing in the 
village absolutely, unless Major Bok be accounted 
something,—of whom more hereafter. Every one 
killed time aboard ship as best he might. For- 


ward, the chief amusement seemed to be fishing 
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for sharks. It was not much fun to catch them, 
and they were not good for eating purposes, but 
there was a certain excitement in cutting open the 
shark’s stomach and betting on the number of beer 
bottles and tomato cans that would be found in it. 
Aft, every one had his own fad. Some of the bene- 
dicts who were deft with their fingers polished tor- 
toise-shell to fashion combs and hairpins for their 
wives. The paymaster made water-color sketches. 
One man smoked cigarettes and read French 
novels; another sucked at a pipe and worked out 
problems in differential calculus. It was simply 
a matter of temperament. ) 
At the end of three weeks they were all bored 
to death, nervous and irritable, and each hated the 
very sight of all the others. The most trifling dis- 
cussions grew into fiery disputes. Men lost their 
tempers and said disagreeable things to their best 
friends. The engineer and the navigator got into 
an argument as to the proper reading of a certain 
nursery rhyme relating to the adventures of one 
Tom, the piper’s son, and as no copy of Mother 


Goose was at hand to settle it and the opinion of 
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the mess was about evenly divided, the discussion 
was kept up till both grew angry, and the upshot 
of it was they were not on speaking terms for a 
month. 

Gordon kept out of quarrels by holding himself 
aloof. He did this consciously and with set pur- 
pose. He was afraid of being led into a row with 
Clarkson. Day by day he despised the man more; 
day by day he felt more keenly what a pleasure it 
would be to jump on him and pound him. But 
for Her sake he must not. As a matter of fact, 
Clarkson had several redeeming traits, but Gordon 
could hardly be expected to see them. 

‘““He’s fond of her, of course,” Gordon said to 
himself. “ He’s in love with her in his own fashion 
—but what a fashion! He doesn’t know he’s the 
most miraculously blessed man that ever lived. 
The little fool thinks he won her on his own merits, 
and that on the whole she’s no more than he de- 
serves. Bah!” 

Gordon was unworthy of her, too, but he knew 
it, and if she had taken him, he would have been, as 


before, her most devout worshiper—on his knees. 
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He did not reflect that Clarkson was eight or ten 
years his junior, and that egotism wears off as time 
shows us our true insignificance in the grand 
scheme of the universe. 

Gordon noticed with disgust, mingled with a 
certain anxiety for Her, that Clarkson was playing 
a great deal of poker. Now, Gordon played a 
good deal himself; but as he was the only sufferer 
from his losses, he felt that it was an entirely dif- 
ferent matter. One day he was asked to make the 
fourth in a game in which Clarkson was taking 
part. | 

“No,” he said without troubling himself to 
lower his voice, “ I never play with a married man 
unless I know he has an independent fortune. I’d 
feel as if I were skimming the baby’s milk.” 

Clarkson flushed and started to speak, but 
thought better of it. They had never had much to 
do with each other. After that they had less. 

There were no mails at the Serpent’s Fang. 
This was one of its most exasperating features. 
No chance to hear from one’s family, no chance to 


let them know where one was. The Manistee 
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seemed utterly cut off from the world. Moreover 
the captain said they were to stay until ordered to 
leave; and as they could see no way for orders to 
reach them, it appeared likely that they would re- 
main there for the rest of their natural lives. The 
surveying was all finished. Still they lingered on. 
They all believed that the authorities in Washing- 
ton had forgotten their very existence. Their 
presence at the Serpent’s F ang might be subserv- 
ing some useful purpose, but they could not see it. 
Life was growing almost unendurable in its sultry 
monotony. 

There was only one white man ashore, the agent 
of the German rubber company, Major Bok, so 
called. He was of a type frequently met with in 
such places, a cosmopolitan of absolutely uncertain 
nationality, speaking all languages with facility, 
well educated, entertaining, frankly immoral, an 
adventurer who drank too much to get along} at 
home, and was now in his solitude drinking him- 
self to death as rapidly as his tremendous constitu- 
tion would permit. Once a year he gave himself 


a month’s leave and went over to Panama to divert 
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himself. The rest of the time he attended to the 
company’s affairs, smoked his pipe, read his Hor- 
ace and Montaigne, drank and slept. He was use- 
ful in many small ways to the officers of the Man- 
istee. He supplied them with cigars at cost when 
theirs gave out. He put their steward in the way 
of getting the most desirable fresh provisions. He 
bullied the native washerwomen, who proposed 
charging their victims two dollars a dozen for 
beating their clothes to pieces on the stones, into 
doing it for one. For all of which and because he 
was an amusing companion, and they were thank- 
ful for any change from their own set of faces and 
anecdotes, he was a frequent guest aboard ship. 
They would not have cared to have him claim their 
acquaintance on Broadway, perhaps, and certainly 
they would not have introduced him to their wives 
and sisters. But in the wilderness one cannot 
choose one’s associates with too much nicety. 
One night Gordon woke up, because it was too 
hot to sleep. His sheet and pillow-case were 
soaked with perspiration, and his head felt as if lit- 


tle hammers were pounding on his temple and the 
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drums of his ears. He was to have the morning 
watch, from four to eight, and he wished it was 
already time for it. He thought vaguely of going 
on deck to try for a sleep, but the exertion some- 
how seemed too great. Then he became con- 
scious, from a dim little light coming through his 
door, that some one had his candles burning. “A 
man ought to be kicked for making it any hotter 
than it was before,” he reflected crossly. Then he 
heard a stirring around and rattling of paper in 
Clarkson’s room, which was next to his. So Clark- 
son was the offender. It was his “all night in.” 
What was he prowhng around for? Perhaps he 
was writing to Her. Gordon felt a little pang of 
jealousy. Then he heard a sound that had noth- 
ing to do with letter-writing. It was the unmis- 
takable click that goes with the loading and cock- 
ing of arevolver. It was only the matter of a few 
seconds for Gordon to spring from his bed and find 
himself in Clarkson’s door-way, pushing aside the 
portiére with one hand. The candles sputtered 
feebly. A couple of sealed letters lay on the desk. 


Clarkson stood in front of the looking-glass, com- 
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pletely dressed, with the pistol in his hand. He 
was caught inthe act. There was no use in trying 
to bluff it off or deny it. He gave a nervous, 
sheepish little laugh, that was unpleasant to hear, 
and put the pistol down on the desk. Gordon took 
it up, extracted the cartridges, and then, on reflec- 
tion, threw it out of the air-port. 

“What do you mean by throwing my revolver 
overboard?” Clarkson blustered. 

“Don’t be a fool,” said Gordon quietly. “ You 
know you aren’t fit to be trusted with it.” 

What is it to you, anyhow? ” the younger man 
went on indignantly. “ Why can’t you attend to 
your own affairs, and let me shoot myself, if I want 
to? I don’t see what difference it should make to 
you.” 

“So far as you are concerned,” Gordon con- 
tinued in the same even voice, “ it makes extreme- 
ly little difference. But your wife—”’ 

At the mention of his wife the tension snapped. 
Clarkson buried his head in his arms and burst into 
tears. Gordon despised a man who cried above 


any creature on the face of the earth. However, 
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he conquered his repugnance, laid his hand on the 
shaking shoulder and said almost kindly: 

“Come, you’d better tell me what’s wrong, old 
man. You're pretty well knocked out.” 

Clarkson was nothing but a great big over- 
grown boy. Confiding in somebody was just what 
he needed. He would have preferred it to be al- 
most any one rather than Gordon; but he was not 
in a position to choose. Tell somebody he must. 
So the whole story was poured out in Gordon’s 
ears. Clarkson had been playing poker ashore 
with Bok, at Bok’s house. He had drunk too © 
much, and could not keep the run of the game. 
Bok had drunk, too, but was as clear-headed as 
ever. Before he knew it, Clarkson had lost a sum 
equal to five months’ pay. 

“‘ And I haven’t a cent laid by,” the boy went on 
desperately. ‘If it was only myself, I wouldn’t 
care. I could save it up in time. But I can’t go 
home to my wife and tell her I’ve played away her 
board and clothes in this cursed hole of a place. 
Why, there’s no way out. Don’t you see?” 


“ A man who marries on an ensign’s pay should 
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make up his mind to give up poker for good and 
all. He—” 

“My God! man, don’t I know that? Where’s 
the use of preaching? What’s done’s done. If I 
live this down, I’ll never touch a card again.” | 

“See that you don’t,” his mentor went on. “ So 
far, so good. Now, as near as I can make out, 
that fellow Bok has fleeced you in the most bare- 
faced manner.” 

“No,” protested Clarkson, “it was all fair and 
square, perfectly so. There was no sharp practice. 
I remember even that he kept urging me to stop, 
but I was just tight enough to be pig-headed, and 
I would keep on. Oh, I can’t shirk the debt. It’s 
a matter of honor.” 

“Well, let’s face it squarely then, and see what 
you'll do.” Gordon sat down on the bunk and 
talked to him for an hour like an “ elder brother,” 
as he thought to himself with a certain amusement. 
He talked very sensibly, and showed the young 
man how far he was from making it easier for his 
wife by killing himself, how his motive was really 


pure selfishness, since he hadn’t the courage to 
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meet his wife’s probable and quite excusable indig- 
nation like a man. “ You deserve punishment. 
Brace up and take it. You have done your wife a 
certain injury. For heaven’s sake, don’t do her 
an immeasurably greater one. It will worry and 
grieve her to find out what a fool you have been. 
But that’s not so bad as breaking her heart, you 
know.” 

By the time he got through, Clarkson was quite 
himself again. His wife would have to spend 
several months with her father and mother to save 
board bills. It would all be very unpleasant. But 
somehow, some time, the debt would be paid, and 
Jessie would forgive him, and he could take up his 
life again and be a man. Gordon was sure there 
‘was no further danger of suicide. “The little 
cad’s too fond of himself to do it easily,” he 
thought, and turned in for a short nap before his 
watch. 

About this time the effect of the climate began 
to tell on the men’s health. One of them came 
down with the break-bone fever,—dengue, as they 


call it on the Isthmus,—then another and another, 
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then half a dozen at a time. Sick-bay quarters 
were entirely inadequate. The whole ship was 
turned into a hospital. The captain swung in a 
hammock in his cabin and gave his staterooms to 
a couple of the offcers who were dangerously ill. 
It assumed the proportions of an epidemic, and at 
the worst moment the surgeon was taken down 
and left them dependent on a young assistant just 
out of the medical school. The situation was 
rapidly becoming alarming. The launch was fitted 
out for a cruise and Clarkson put in charge of it to 
go down to leeward to Colon, the nearest cable 
station, and communicate with the Department. 
The excitement and responsibility of the trip filled 
Clarkson’s mind to the exclusion of any further 
suicidal yearnings. As was expected, the Depart- 
ment, on learning the state of affairs, ordered the 
fever-stricken ship to start north immediately,— 
not the easiest thing in the world, short-handed as 
they were, but their only chance of salvation. Two 
men died on the way north, but the rest all im- 


proved with the change of air. 


e 
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It was night. They were almost home. With 
good luck they might reach New York next day. 
Gordon lay awake in his bunk. He was convales- 
cent from a sharp attack of the fever. He felt 
pretty comfortable, but could not sleep. His 
thoughts ran like this: “It’s October—an r in 
the month. To-morrow we shall get to New 
York, and I shall have some raw oysters, big, fat, 
luscious raw oysters with cracked ice around them 
and lemon juice.” Nothing more sentimental 
than that, on my honor as a narrator. 

The curtain of his door was drawn aside and one 
of the wardroom boys tiptoed in with a glass of 
medicine. 

“Are you awake, Mr. Gordon? The doctor 
said you were to take this at two bells.” 

“ All right, Biedermann, let’s have it.” 

“ Mr. Gordon—” The lad hesitated. 

“ Well?” said Gordon encouragingly. 

“TI can’t make out what’s the matter with Mr. 
Clarkson, sir. He don’t act quite right.” 

“What do you mean by that?”’ The sharpness 
of his tone frightened the boy. 
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“Maybe I’m wrong, sir,” he hastened to say, 
“put I thought I ought to tell some one. I knew 
you were a friend of his.” 

Gordon smiled grimly. 

“What makes you think there is anything 
wrong with Mr. Clarkson?” 

“Well, sir, he’s been awful low-spirited for two 
or three days, and not like himself. And he’s been 
drinking a good deal more’n common, pretty 
heavy, in fact. And just now, as I was taking some 
coffee from the galley to the officer of the deck, I 
passed him walking up and down amidships— ” 

“Tt’s not his watch? ” 

“No, sir. The moon was shining clear on his 
face, and he looked bad,—awful bad. I thought 
maybe he’d like some coffee, so I got him some. 
He was leaning over the rail, looking into the 
water. I touched him on the sleeve and asked 
him if he’d like some coffee. He turned on me, 
looking as if he’d like to kill me. He threw the 
coffee overboard, cup and saucer and all, and 
swore at me. You know, sir, that ain’t like Mr. 


Clarkson.” 


ee 
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Gordon was sitting up in his bunk by this time. 

“Hand me my boots, will you?” he said, “ and 
take down my overcoat and cap.” 

“You aren’t going up on deck, sir? The doc- 
tor— ” 

“Never mind him. Just help me on with that 
coat.” 

“ Hadn’t you better get dressed, sir? It’s blow- 
ing pretty fresh up there.” 

Gordon made no reply. 

“Do you want me to come up with you, Mr. 
Gordon? ” 

No. Stay where you are.” 

Gordon found himself very weak and giddy, but 
he stumbled to the ladder, got on deck and looked 
about. Everything was quiet and serene. The 
stars were shining sharply. The moon was hidden 
for the moment behind a floating cloud-mass. All 
plain sail to royals, with topmast and topgallant 
staysails, were set to catch a strong, steady breeze 
a little abaft the port beam, which kept the ship 
heeled well over to starboard. The old Manistee 


cut through the dark tumbling water at consider- 
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ably more than the traditional ten knots, as though 
she too were anxious to be at home. The men of 
the watch were grouped on and abaft the fore- 
castle. The officer of the deck was tramping up 
and down the poop, absorbed in thought. Amid- 
ships there was a patch of black shadow, and it was 
some seconds before Gordon could make out 
Clarkson’s figure. He was apparently in the same 
spot where Biedermann had left him, leaning over 
the lee rail in an attitude of profound dejection. 
Gordon came as close to him as he could without 
being discovered, and watched developments. The 
cloud drifted away from the face of the moon and 
revealed Clarkson’s profile. It was a sight never 
to be forgotten. The features were contorted 
with a weak, shuddering agony, horrible to see, 
impossible to describe. Presently Clarkson 
straightened himself up, glanced around to make 
sure he was unobserved, then deliberately climbed 
upon a gun, placed his hand on the rail, threw one 
leg over it, and— But at that moment a grip like 
iron closed on his arm, and he was flung down to 


the deck by a powerful sidewise jerk. 
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“You infernal coward!” exclaimed Gordon 
angrily. 

Instead of resenting the words, Clarkson col- 
lapsed altogether. “ I couldn’t help it,” he moaned 
miserably. “I have thought about it till I’m half 
crazy. Weare getting soclose home. It’s awful. 
I might have to see her to-morrow and tell her— 
I can’t face it, Gordon, I can’t! I tried to. But 
the thought of the way she’d look—and her family, 
too—oh, I can’t do it! Z 

“ Are you a man or a whining puppy? ”’ cried 
Gordon savagely. | 

“T can’t help it,’ Clarkson repeated weakly, 
“and I don’t see why you can’t let me alone.” 

“No, I suppose not, and you probably never 
will. But as long as I’ve undertaken to deliver 
you whole at home, I may as well make a clean job 
of it. How much do you owe that man? ” 

“ Five hundred.” 

“All right. Now I’ve got a little money 
in bank,—not much, but that much. We'll go 
down below, and Ill give you a check for five 


hundred. You can repay it when you get ready, 
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or never. Then you won’t have to tell her any- 
thing.” 

“Oh, Gordon, will you really? How can I ever 
thank you, old man.” Clarkson’s tone had ex- 
perienced a new birth. It was full of life and con- 
fidence. 

“Don’t try,” returned Gordon dryly. 

“You’re a man in a thousand. You’re the 
truest friend— ” 

“Never mind all that,” said his preserver 
brusquely. “I’m getting rather chilly, as I 
haven’t many clothes on. Suppose we go below, 
and I’ll make out the check.” | 

When that was satisfactorily finished, Gordon 
returned to his bunk. As might have been ex- 
pected, he had caught a heavy cold from his trip 
into the night air, scantily clad, and his high fever 
and severe chest-pains soon forced him to call up 
the doctor. It turned out to be pneumonia, one 
of the commonest after-effects of the dengue. It 
was a severe case and went hard with Gordon. 
The ship arrived next day at New York, and every 
other living thing aboard, even to the cat and the 
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goat, rejoiced at it. To Gordon alone it meant 
nothing. Perhaps he was hardly even conscious 
of it. When a man’s temperature is at 104°, and 
ten thousand knives are grinding through his 
lungs, his whereabouts is of little moment. And 
there was no one waiting for Gordon, no one even 
to notify of his illness. He had no nearer relative 
than an aunt, who lived in Vermont. The good 
things of this life are very unevenly divided. Gor- 
don was moved to the Naval Hospital, a big white- 
pillared building that stands on the hill above the 
navy yard and looks over at the city and the river 
and the great bridge. He had the best of care, of 
course, and admirably hygienic surroundings, but 
it was a bit dreary and official. For several weeks 
the battle raged fiercely between the disease and 
Gordon’s splendid physique, Gordon himself being 
a passive and hardly interested spectator. At last 
the disease was downed, and he was pronounced 
out of danger, provided there was no relapse. He 
lay there, very weak, but perfectly master of his 
faculties, and wondered why he had pulled 
through. It hardly seemed worth the trouble that 
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the nurse and doctor had taken with him. Then 
he wondered why he had been sick, and the cause 
came back to him clearly. His only feeling was 
one of disgust that he had so nearly lost his life in 
saving anything so insignificant as that fellow 
Clarkson’s. The thought of preserving a human 
life, as such, at the risk of his own, had no senti- 
mental value for him. His illness, as the price of 
Clarkson’s continued existence, struck him, look- 
ing at it dispassionately, as about as grotesquely 
disproportionate as though one should cut off a 
limb to rescue a cat. Assuming that he had really 
saved the man, it was for Her sake, of course; but 
whether it was for her good or not, he was by no 
means certain. And she would never know it, 
never be grateful to him. It was only his physical 
weakness (which makes a child of a strong man) 
that suggested such thoughts as these last. Simply 
to have served her would have sufficed Gordon in 
health. A sick man has to be humored. 

The door opened, and a marine brought in a 
bunch of hothouse roses and a note. Gordon 


took the little square blue envelope, wondering 
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who thought enough of him to send him flowers. 


Tearing it open he read as follows: 


“My DEAR Mr. Gorpon: 

“No words can express the gratitude I feel to- 
ward you. My husband tells me you have twice 
been the means of saving his life. The exact cir- 
cumstances he will not let me know. He is so de- 
termined to spare me anxiety, even when it ts all 
over, that he treats me like a baby. However it 
happened though, believe me, dear Mr. Gordon, 
my heart goes out to you in the warmest and 
deepest thanks a woman can feel. Something told 
me the day that the ship sailed, when I confided 
poor Will to your care, that you were a friend to 
whom one could pin one’s faith. We are so thank- 
ful, oh, so thankful, to hear you are getting well at 
last! With best wishes for your speedy recovery 
(for which I have prayed night and day), believe 
me always, 

“ Cordially yours, 
“‘ JESSICA CLARKSON.” 


Gordon’s face was radiant. ‘‘ Give the devil his 
due,” he reflected. “It was nght magnanimous 
in Clarkson to tell her that.” 

The marine’s back was turned as he arranged 


the roses in a pitcher with clumsy precision. Gor- 
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don pressed the little note to his lips, and then put 
it under his pillow. ‘‘ God bless her!’ was the 
unvoiced cry of his whole soul. And turning on 
his pillow with a sigh of content, he decided (being 
a fool) that whether he got well or not, he had 


been repaid in full. 
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“Ou, confound it! Here’s another letter from 
Crawford. He’s getting to be a daily correspon- 
dent.” | 

As he glanced down the pages of cramped, illit- 
erate writing, his forehead furrowed into a scowl. 
Finally he burst out laughing. 

“* 'What’s up?” asked his younger brother, Jer- 
rold, the artistic, the unpractical, who sat near by 
with brushes and water-colors working at the com- 
position he was to hand in next week at the Art 
League. 

“Why, he says he is going to resign. Imagine 
it,—right in the midst of the picking! He has been 
quarreling with that head-woman, Mrs. Eldredge, 
and says he never has and never will serve under a 
‘woman boss’ and he will ‘ quit work’ to-morrow 
and give her the keys.” 

“ That’s amusing for us.” 


“T should think so. That’s what comes of try- 
252 
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ing to run things from a distance. Either we 
should have let those cranberry-bogs lie idle this 
year or we should have put an agent in charge who 
was competent to attend to it all. Oh, I told Jim 
so at the beginning, but he wouldn’t listen to me. 
He knew it all. Jim always knows it all. He said 
the profits were so small that if we paid an agent, 
there would be nothing left. And there were those 
faithful souls who had always worked for Uncle, 
and who could go on in the same rut to the end of 
time. JI suppose they could while Uncle was alive 
and drove up there every day and kept everything 
well under his thumb and adjusted all their little 
quarrels for them. But it’s quite evident they 
can’t run themselves.” 

“We put this man Crawford in charge, didn’t 
we? What does he mean by talking about a 
‘woman boss’ ?” 

“ Of course we put him in charge. He simply 
hasn’t character enough to assert himself.” 

Just then the masterful Jim sauntered in from a 
dinner he had been to, and joined his brothers 


around their bachelor hearth. 
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“We won’t allow any such nonsense as that,” 
he said when the case was laid before him. “ The 
old man’s got to stay to the end of the job whether 
he likes it or not. The idea of leaving us in the 
lurch like that! I never saw such an irresponsible 
set of people!” 

He went to his desk and hurriedly wrote a tele- 
gram, which he read aloud. 

“* Shall hold you responsible to finish picking 
according to contract. You are authorized to 
dismiss any one you think necessary.’ Which 
means Mrs. Eldredge. I think that will settle it.” 

“Why, that’s all nonsense, you know, about 
holding him _ responsible,” objected Barrett. 
“There was no formal contract. And besides— ”’ 

“Oh, I know all that well enough. But I dare 
say old Crawford won’t. It’s a mere game of bluff, 
but I think it will frighten the old fellow into stick- 
ing at his work. That’s all that’s needed.” 

He rang for the boy and sent off the telegram 
without waiting for further objections. 

“ Rather high-handed proceeding, that!’ com- 
mented Jerrold, surveying his work through half- 
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closed eyes. “As a line of policy between em- 
ployers and employed, I should call the game of 
bluff distinctly immoral.” 

“Suppose you run the concern yourself then, 
will you?” growled Barrett. 

“Why, yes, I will if you want me to. All it 
needs is tact and some one on the spot. Those 
people aren’t used to being written to. They need 
to be talked to.” | 

“Ehe What’s that? Let’s send the youngster 
down to try his economic theories. It will be good 
practice for him. Perhaps it will even convince 
him that art is easier than business.” 

“Not such a bad idea,” Jim assented benevo- 
lently. ‘“ We'll wait a day or so to see how things 
go, and if they don’t straighten themselves out, 


we'll send you down to straighten them.” 


A few days later, Jerrold, returning from sketch- 
class, came upon a council of war. The air was 
thick with smoke, and blue with something else. 

“ Look at the last epistolary effort of that im- 


mortal old idiot!” cried Barrett, tossing him a yel- 
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low stamped-envelope with the Belvidere post- 
mark. 

“TI guess you’ll have to pack up your grip and go 
down there,” Jim remarked. 

This was what Jerrold read: 

“dear sur. We finished picking Nite befor last 
and i told the pickers to cum for ther Money the 
next morning they cum but ther was no Money so 
1 lied to them for you told me they wud be pade 
when they was done work. i hev tried to ceap on 
frens with you for your uncles Sake but the judge 
he always pade prompt. i giv the key to my boss 
and i wont be Responsbul no more at present 
from 


“yours respeckfully 
“DD, CRAWFORD. 


““p. s. the Pickers is very vilent because they 
aint got ther Pay.” 

“This is delicious,’ Jerrold commented with 
impersonal zsthetic appreciation. 

“Oh, it is!’ roared Barrett, with a passing al- 
lusion to the lower regions. “I call it delicious to 
have the reputation among all the good people 
about the ancestral estate of not paying our bills! 


Here we’ve been writing to him for a week to send 
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us a statement of our indebtedness and this is the 
first response we’ve had. Oh, confound his im- 
pertinence! Uncle always paid promptly, indeed! ” 

“The old duffer doesn’t seem to have much 
head. Do you think you can manage it all, Jer- 
rold?”’ 

“Why, I guess so.” 

*“ And the pickers are violent, you see. You'll 
have a pretty rough crowd to deal with, I sup- 
pose.” 

“That’s all right.” 

“You are to straighten out the squabble be- 
tween Crawford and Mrs. Eldredge, pay off all the 
pickers, see to the boxing of the berries, have them 
carted to the station and freighted to the commis- 
sion merchant in the city. Understand? ” 

Jerrold understood. 

He did not mention it to his brothers, but he got 
out an old pistol, cleaned and loaded it and stowed 
it away in his hip pocket. Then he went forth to 
meet his discontented employees, in what seemed 
to him the proper conciliatory spirit. 


He said to himself, as the train carried him 
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along, that it would be the easiest matter in the 
world. Perhaps neither Crawford nor Mrs. EI- 
dredge was to blame. They were used to paternal 
government and daily sympathetic talks from the 
Judge. No wonder they rebelled against manage- 
ment from a distance by people they had barely 
seen, who wrote letters in the cold, business tone 
that might be expected from his brothers. As for 
the pickers, it was not strange they were surly. 
Not to get your pay when you have finished your 
work is unpleasant, and, of course, they blamed 
the absent capitalists rather than the present fore- 
man. With a keen sense of justice and a warm 
feeling of the universal brotherhood of man, the 
most tangled problem between employer and em- 
ployed must be easy of solution. 

Thus Jerrold to himself on the train. 

It was almost dark when he stepped out on the 
platform at Belvidere. 

“ What thundering fool ever gave this heaven- 
forsaken place such a name?” Barrett had in- 
quired on one occasion. But Jerrold, looking 


about at the half-grown timber in its rich autumn 
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mantle and at the dozen or so unpainted frame 
houses in the clearing, all softened by the gentle 
influence of the twilight, felt a glow of sympathy 
toward the pioneer who had seen that the “ view ” 
was “ beautiful.” 

He learned with some chagrin at the village 
hotel, where he sought lodging and refreshment, 
than Daniel Crawford was at work on the railroad 
some twenty miles away and that it was quite 
doubtful when he would return. This was very 
annoying. How could he straighten affairs be- 
tween Crawford and Mrs. Eldredge if Crawford 
was away? It seemed rather suspicious, too, that 
the old man should absent himself just as he was 
coming. Had Crawford any motive for avoiding 
him? Was there some rascality at the bottom of 
it? 

“ Oh, I guess not,” was the next and more chari- 
table thought. “It will all explain itself in the 
morning.” He tucked his pistol and his gold 
under the pillow, and sank to rest in the billowy 
depths of the feather bed. 


He was astir early the next morning. Jim had 
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telegraphed for the pickers to be at the shanty on 
the bogs at ten o’clock, and the bogs were eight 
‘miles away. The hotel was provided with a horse 
and buggy for the benefit of occasional commer- 
cial travelers, and in this conveyance Jerrold 
started forth on his mission. 

It was a radiant October day, warmed by the 
caressing breath of Indian summer. Jerrold felt 
the beauty of the country, but his engrossing busi- 
ness responsibilities rather spoiled it for him. 

After inquiring his way several times, leaving 
the turnpike, then deserting even the sandy cross- 
country road for a cutting through the woods, 
where the stumps stood knee-high and the stones 
and weeds flourished together, he finally drew up 
in front of a little frame house resplendent in a new 
coat of white-wash. A  pleasant-faced portly 
matron of fifty-odd came out to meet him. 

“Ts this Mrs. Eldredge? ’”’ he asked. 

It was Mrs. Eldredge. And Mrs. Eldredge, at 
his solicitation, climbed into the buggy with him 
and directed him how to proceed to the cranberry- 


bogs. 
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“You got my brother’s telegram, I suppose? ” 
Jerrold began. “ Were you able to notify all the 
pickers? Will they all be there?” 

“Yes, I seen ’em all,” she assented, ‘“ an’ 
a good bit o’ trudgin’ round it give me, too! 
I reckon they’ll all be there, only them that 
got their tickets cashed at the store in the 
village.” 

“At the store in the village? ”’ 

“Yes, the all-sorts store. The Judge’s cran- 
berry-tickets was allus just as good as money in 
these parts. So the store gives cash for ’em, an’ 
all you’ve got to do is to go to the store an’ redeem 
’em.”’ 

“Oh! Well, then, really I don’t see that the 
pickers were greatly inconvenienced by not get- 
ting their money as soon as they were through 
work.” 

“ No more were they.” 

“Score one against Crawford,” Jerrold re- 
flected. 

“T’m sorry there’s been so much trouble about 


the picking this year,” he ventured. 
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“Trouble? There ain’t been no trouble as I 
know of.” 

This was an astonishing turn for things to take. 

“Well, you and Mr. Crawford haven’t exactly 
—that is, I thought— ” 

“ Oh, Crawford an’ me!” The woman laughed 
softly to herself. ““Why, I’ve knowed Dan’el Craw- 
ford all my life, an’ we’ve allus been on friends. 
Your brother, when he was down here, I says to 
him, says I, ‘Do you want I should hire the 
women-pickers?’ says I, ‘just as I allus done for 
the Judge?’ And he says ‘ Yes, just as you allus 
done for the Judge,’ says he. So I was pertickler 
to get just them pickers that the Judge liked. You 
know I thought the world an’ all o’ the Judge.” 

Jerrold bowed in acknowledgment. He was 
struck by the ring of genuine feeling in the 
woman’s voice. 

“ An’ Crawford got in a stew an’ went to hirin’ 
every one he could lay hand on without lettin’ on 
to me, but I never said nothin’ till he hired Nell 
Cox, an’ then I put my foot down. For, says I, the 


old Judge used to say over an’ over again that nary 
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one o’ them Coxes should set foot on his bogs, 

an’ it made me feel bad enough to think that 
" soon as ever he was in his grave, them there 
worthless Coxes should be a-runnin’ over his 
meadows.” 

“ You were quite right,” said Jerrold warmly. 

“TIT knowed you’d say so; for your brother, he 
says to me that everything was to go on just as if 
the Judge was alive. So I told Nell to be off, but 
she sassed me up an’ down an’ wouldn’t budge a 
step. She’s one o’ them bold, rompin’ hussies that 
don’t care nothin’ for nobody. She come down 
here with a string o’ young men, an’ they was run- 
nin’ here an’ there, chasin’ one another an’ carryin’ 
on, tramplin’ down the vines an’ keepin’ the others 
from workin’, an’ a cryin’ shame it was! So I 
spoke my mind out to Crawford, an’ he’s some 
peppery, old man Crawford is, an’ he answered 
back right sharp. But, law! it was all passed by 
next mornin’, an’ we was as good friends as ever 
we was.” 

So old Crawford’s letter had been merely the re- 


sult of amomentary exasperation. How things do 
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straighten themselves out when one is on the 
spot! 

“No thanks to Nell Cox an’ her crew that we 
kep’ on friends,” the woman went on. “ She’s a 
regleyer born mischief-maker. She told it all over 
that your folks had telegraphed to old man Craw- 
ford to turn me off,—me, indeed! ” 

She laughed disdainfully. Jerrold felt a bit 
guilty, remembering his brother’s despatch. 

“T’m sure we never intended—”’ he began 
feebly. 

“ Oh, no,” she interrupted him, “o’ course I 
didn’t believe it, an’ Crawford come straight 
around an’ told me there wa’n't a word o’ truth in 
it. But that’s just the sort o’ girl Nell Cox is. 
She’s great friends with the telegraph man. She 
runs after him shameful. An’ he'll tell her just 
anything she likes. But o’ course I never believed 
it. For the Judge, he thought everything o’ 
havin’ me to look after his bogs, an’ your brother 
said things was to go on just accordin’ to the 
Judge’s wishes.” 


“To be sure, to be sure,” Jerrold murmured 
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rather confusedly. The simple loyalty of the 
woman put him to shame. 

By this time the light was glimmering through 
the tree-trunks, and presently they came out on a 
clearing. A great marsh stretched before them 
overspread with cranberry-vines. Ditches crossed 
and recrossed it like the lines of a chess-board. On 
the bank nearest them was a small clapboard 
house, in front of which stood a score or so of bare- 
foot schoolboys, slim, consumptive-looking sun- 
bonneted girls, and a few bent and wrinkled old 
crones. 

“Where are the pickers?” Jerrold asked. 

“There they be,” replied Mrs. Eldredge, point- 
ing to the little group. 

Jerrold thought of the pistol in his pocket, and 
was seized with a wild desire to laugh. So these 
were the violent pickers! Verily, distance lends 
distortion, if not enchantment, to the view! 

He sat down on an overturned cranberry-crate, 
and Mrs. Eldredge on another. The pickers came 
up one by one and handed Mrs. Eldredge their 


tickets. Each ticket represented a bushel of cran- 
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berries picked, fifty cents. Mrs. Eldredge counted 
the tickets, giving the number and the name of the 
picker to Jerrold, who wrote the receipt for signa- 
ture and counted out the money. 

When the last of the pickers had been paid and 
had disappeared in the woods, Mrs. Eldredge pro- 
duced a huge key and unlocked the shanty. 

“There’s your berries,” she said, throwing open 
the door. “It ain’t much of a crop. The scald was 
bad this year, an’ the grasshoppers et most oO’ 
what was left. But what’s here’s sound, for I seen 
to it myself and never give out a ticket without I 
seen the berries was good an’ the basket full.” 

Around the walls of the shanty ran a series of 
shelves five or six feet wide covered with a layer of 
crimson berries, streaked here and there with 
yellow. | 

Jerrold picked up a handful and let them run 
through his fingers. They were firm and hard and 
cool to the touch. He felt a subtle proprietary 
sense of pride in looking at the ruddy harvest, as 
one who is helping to feed the world. 


“Every mornin’ o’ my life, soon’s ever my 
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work’s done up,” said Mrs. Eldredge, “I come 
down here to the bogs to make sure they’ve come 
to no harm. I done it all winter. I was afraid 
some one might set afireto em. There’s some as 
will do such things if they ain’t watched.” 


? 


“That was very kind of you,” said Jerrold ap- 
preciatively. “It’s a great comfort to know there 
is some one on the spot who takes an interest in 
the bogs.” 

“There’s all sorts o’ folks in the world,” Mrs. 
Eldredge continued. “ An’ that puts me in mind 
to tell you about that there Dix woman. She’s 
squatted in your woods an’ she’s been a-cuttin’ an’ 
burnin’ your trees all winter. You’d orter com- 
plain about it to the sheriff, when you go back to 
the village. He'll soon put a stop toit.” 

“Oh, well, I guess she can’t do much damage 
all by herself,” said Jerrold good-naturedly. 

“‘ She’s got a son that’s most growed up, an’ he 
cut it by the wagon-load an’ peddled it about from 
house to house. Folks all knowed where it come 


from, but there wa’n’t nobody as felt called on to 


step in.” 
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“That does seem a little steep,” Jerrold ad- 
mitted, the instinct of the land-owner stirring in his 
heart. “ Perhaps I will see the sheriff about it.” 

“TI hope you'll do so, sir,” Mrs. Eldredge en- 
couraged him. “ Them Dixes is the pest o’ the 
township. I can’t keep a chicken nor a turkey 
that they won’t steal.” | 

When it came to arranging for the packing and 
shipping of the berries, Jerrold encountered sun- 
dry difficulties. There was a sense of leisure and 
relaxation in the air that was rather agreeable to 
a young man from the city who was used to living 
at high pressure. But he now found the incon- 
venient side of it. He could not make Mrs. 
Eldredge see why next week was not as good as 
to-morrow, or next month as next week. No stone 
wall could present a more hopeless barrier to brisk 
advance than this rural inertia. 

It was Saturday, and he wished the work to be- 
gin Monday morning. Mrs. Eldredge objected 
that she could not do it alone, but must have Mr. 
Crawford’s help, and he was away working on the 


railroad. Jerrold suggested engaging some one 
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else, but Mrs. Eldredge would not hear of such a 
thing. Crawford might “think hard” of her. 
When Jerrold had finally overcome her scruples, 
there ensued the problem of transporting the ber- 
ries to the station. It would take two days to box 
them, so a wagon must be hired for Wednesday, 
and it ‘was just the season of the year when the 
farm wagons are all in use. However, after several 
hours of searching, Jerrold succeeded in engaging 
a man, wagon and team for the day in question. 
He then drove back to the village, stopping on the 
way to see the sheriff. 

To his surprise, when he got to the hotel, he 
found Crawford waiting for him, a wiry, energetic 
little man with a tousled mane of sandy hair. 

“T heard tell you was here,” he said, “an’ I 
thought you might like to see me, so I come up 
this mornin’. Of course I lost my day’s work by 
it, but when you’d come all the ways from the city 
to see me, I thought I might as well come my little 
ways to see you.” 

Jerrold was very much impressed by this atten- 


tion. It did not occur to him till afterwards that 
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Crawford was probably as much interested in get- 
ting the money that was due him as he was in 
giving it to him. 

When they had regulated their accounts, Jerrold 
asked him if he could devote Monday and Tuesday 
to boxing the berries, and explained the provis- 
ional arrangement in case he could not. Mr. 
Crawford was evidently hurt. 

“Well onto eighteen year I’ve worked for 
the Judge every spring an’ fall on them meadows, 
an’ nobody ever set hand to boxin’ them berries 
but me. The Judge wouldn’t a-trusted no one 
else there, not for nothin’.” 

“Well, we'd a great deal rather have you,” Jer- 
rold explained politely. “‘ But you see the berries 
can’t wait. They'd spoil.” 

It took a great deal of soothing and coaxing to 
restore Mr. Crawford’s equanimity and extract a 
promise from him that he would be on hand Mon- 
day and Tuesday. 

“Womenfolks is powerful hard to manage,” the 
old man remarked rather irrelevantly, but Jerrold 


knew he was referring to Mrs. Eldredge. 
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“Yes, you’ve had a good deal of trouble, judg- 
ing from your letters.” 

“ Well, I ain’t no great hand to write letters, an’ 
may be I give you a wrong idee. But, you know, 
your brother when he was down here, he put me in 
charge o’ the bogs an’ the pickin’. An’ he kep’ 
a-writin’ to me to put on more pickers an’ hurry up 
the work, ‘cause the frost was liable to come any 
night an’ kill the vines. An’ there was Aunt ’Lizy 
Eldredge tellin’ me I couldn’t get only such 
pickers as she was a mind to hev. I’d go round 
an’ hire the pickers, an’ she’d run ’em off the bogs. 
An’ it riled me quite some.” 

After all, there was considerable on Crawford’s 
side of the question. Jerrold began to have a com- 
fortable feeling that everybody was right and no 
one to blame. He said something very tentatively 
about Mrs. Eldredge’s having objected to one or 
two pickers because the Judge hadn’t liked them. 

“ Ah, shucks!” said the old man contemptu- 
ously. ‘‘ That’s just woman-talk. Who was she 
a-hittin’ at? Nell Cox? Aunt ’Lizy don’t like 
Nell. Don’t know why. Nell’s a right likely gal. 
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Smartest picker on the meadows. The Judge has 
often said to me she was better’n any two or’nary 
pickers. Oh, you wouldn’t find me doin’ nothin’ 
that he wouldn’t a-liked, for I certainly set store 
by the Judge. You’ve no notion how he’s missed 
around here. There’ll never be another to take 
his place.” 

And the old man’s voice trembled. Jerrold was 
very proud of his uncle, and this simple tribute 
touched him deeply. 

After Crawford left him, he went to see the 
freight agent to arrange for the shipment of the 
berries, thence to the all-sorts store to redeem the 
tickets. When he counted them up and added the 
sum of those he had received at the bogs in the 
morning, he found that several bushels were still 
to be accounted for. 

rok can’t say where you'll find them, sir, without 
Miss Cox has them,” the clerk suggested. “I 
heard tell that she had done some picking, and she 
hasn’t been here with her tickets.” 

It struck Jerrold that it might be interesting to 


meet the young person who had been the bone of 
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contention between Mrs. Eldredge and Mr. Craw- 
ford. The clerk directed him to a house that stood 
near the station. A gravel walk bordered by box 
led from the gate to the steps, and on each side was 
a circular flower-bed edged with conch shells. A 
girl of eighteen or twenty was leaning over the 
gate. 

“Miss Cox?” he asked in his most courtly 
manner. 

The girl nodded, but did not move. She was 
hardly pretty, but she was magnificently vigorous. 
Her eyes were fine too, dark defiant eyes that chal- 
lenged admiration. 

Jerrold explained his errand. 

“ Come in, and I’ll get you the tickets,” she said 
curtly. 

The young man felt a trifle piqued at the lack 
of impression his appearance made on the village 
beauty. 

“T’ve no need to pick cranberries, you know,” 
she remarked stiffly. “I just did it on account of 
the Judge. He always seemed to think so much 


of me ever since I was a little bit of a girl.” 
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“ What a varied set of opinions Uncle must have 
had!” Jerrold reflected. 

A glitter of impish merriment crept into the 
girl’s eyes as she went on. 

“ And then I went for the lark of it, too. Aunt 
Eliza Eldredge was bound I shouldn’t, but I rather 
think I came out ahead. You know they say 
there’s going to be a match between her and old 
man Crawford. She’s buried four husbands al- 
ready, but that don’t signify. Folks say the old 
man’s got quite a little put by, so she’s got her eye 
on him, and she’s mighty particular about keeping 
him away from the girls.” 

She laughed a malicious little laugh, and Jerrold 
felt that he was getting new light on the stage. 

As he left the house, he saw he had just time to 
catch the afternoon express for the city. He had 
intended to stay several days, but a wave of home- 
sickness suddenly swept over him. A Sunday in 
the wretched little tavern was a forlorn prospect, 
and his own cheerful hearth seemed very alluring. 
After all, what more could he accomplish by stay- 


ing? Everything was arranged for. 
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Sitting in the train, he thought over his day’s 
doings and was by no means proud of the result. 
He had been groping in the dark along the edge of 
a problem that was too large for him. He knew 
he had had the opportunity of making some inter- 
esting character studies. But he only felt bewil- 
dered. These people were not of his world. He 
would have to live among them, perhaps even have 
to be one of them, before he could understand 
them. He was not sure whether they were simple, 
honest, loyal folk devoted to his uncle’s memory 


é 


or whether they considered him “ soft” and af- 
fected all that sentiment for his benefit. He 
wished to be just, but he felt helpless. What 
a tangled web of human interests and passions 
he had lifted the corner of in the simple opera- 
tion of paying berry-pickers! Truly, life is a 
strange plexus of phenomena, mysteriously bound 
together, and whosoever supposes he can move 
the most insignificant of these without stir- 
ring the whole universe is the blindest of the 
blind! 


Dropping from these impressive generalities, 
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Jerrold flattered himself that he could make a right 
good story to his brothers about his discovery of 
the wayward Nell Cox as the source of all the 
trouble and delay in the picking. 

And the unsuspected romance between those 
two elderly persons, Crawford and Mrs. Eldredge! 
It was delicious. But he had no sooner settled 
away to a pleasant esthetic contemplation of his 
trip from the standpoint of the picturesque, than 
there came over him a dreary feeling that he had 
somehow made a mess of it all. 

“TI wonder if I was wrong to take any action 
against that old woman and her son who were 
stealing our wood?” he asked himself. “I don’t 
doubt they needed the wood more than we did. 
And then, supposing they should take it into their 
heads to avenge themselves? They have nothing 
to lose, and we have considerable.” 

He seemed to hear in his ears the mocking 
laugh of Nell Cox. Never had he felt more insig- 


nificant. 


“ Humph! So you got tired and came homen” 
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said Jim. “ And you think those berries will be 
shipped on Wednesday? Wait and see.” 

Sure enough, on Thursday came a letter from 
Crawford, saying he was sorry, but he had remem- 
bered having solemnly promised to work for some- 
body or other on Tuesday and could not break his 
word. He and Mrs. Eldredge had spent Monday 
over the berries, but, of course, had not been able 
to finish. Mrs. Eldredge had promised to help a 
neighbor at pork-killing on Wednesday and 
Thursday, so they could not get through till Fri- 
day. The team that had been engaged for Wed- 
nesday would be in use for the rest of the week, 
but they hoped to get the berries shipped early in 
the following week. | 

Before that time, however, a forest fire, started 
nobody knows how, swept over the cranberry- 
bogs, destroyed the shanty and consumed the en- 
tire crop. Since when, Jerrold has devoted him- 


self to art. 
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Dorotuy DayTON was just an ordinary every- 
day girl. A kindly Providence never intended her 
for a learned woman. Unfortunately her sister 
Elizabeth thought differently. Hence the element 
of discord in her life. Not discord recognized as 
such, for Dorothy would no more have dreamed of 
opposing Elizabeth’s wishes than of defying the 
law of gravity, but a sort of subconscious discom- 
fort, as of one whose clothes are a misfit. 

There was nearly ten years difference in their 
ages. Both parents having died while Dorothy 
was still a small child, Elizabeth had applied her- 
self to bringing up her sister in the conscientious 
spirit with which she undertook all her duties. 
And Dorothy was admirably brought up. 

“ How could she be otherwise,” people said, 


‘‘ with such a sister ?”’ 
278 
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That was one of Dorothy’s trials—the way they 
had of perpetually comparing her with Elizabeth. 
If by dint of hard work she got her lessons at 
school, they said: “ No wonder she is clever. 
Look at her sister!’’ Later on, when she went to 
college, and was frightened to death at the pros- 
pect of the entering examinations, the president 
said, kindly: ‘ Don’t be disturbed, Miss Dayton. 
I am sure you will have no trouble--if you are at 
all like your sister! ” 

All her life long she had been struggling to live ~ 
up to Elizabeth. People seemed to expect it of 
her. She thought it rather hard lines that others 
were permitted to be commonplace without re- 
proach, while she was forced, whether she would 
or not, to be extraordinary. But seeing no escape, 
she accepted her fate with all the cheerfulness at 
her command. It was no light task living up to 
Elizabeth, for Elizabeth was a remarkable woman. 
She had studied at Newnham, at Gottingen, and 
at the Collége de France, not to speak of courses 
at Yale and Cornell, invariably magna cum laude. 


The array of degrees she had accumulated was 
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truly imposing. She had written several treatises 
that had won recognition in the world of learning. 
She was barely thirty, but she was already widely 
known as one of the most scholarly women in 
America. She occupied the chair of philology in 
one of our women’s colleges. The course had be- 
come a favorite one. She was over-crowded with 
work, and needed an assistant, and the trustees 
were holding the position open till Miss Dorothy 
could be fitted to fillit. This was very considerate 
on the part of the trustees. A brilliant career was 
thus open to the young woman—a career that 
many would envy her. 

Poor Dorothy! 

She had finished her college course, not magna 
cum laude, but after a fashion, not without wet 
towels and “ cramming,” and an occasional “ con- 
dition,” and many tears. In the autumn she was 
to go to Germany for a year’s study. Meantime 
there was the blessed breathing-space of summer. 
For small favors let us be thankful! 

As soon as Commencement was over, the two 


sisters retired to the home they had inherited 
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from their parents. It was very prettily placed in a 
New England village among the hills. The house 
was Colonial, and had been built by their great- 
great-grandfather. The high porch-roof was sup- 
ported by fine Ionic pillars that rose to the top of 
the second story. The pediment above contained 
a semicircular window screened by a Venetian 
blind. 

The Misses Dayton were greatly looked up to in 
the village, but they had few friends. So they lived 
very much to themselves, Elizabeth working 
patiently at her new monologue on rhotacism, and 
Dorothy sadly torn between her desire to lie under 
the apple-trees all day and look at the sky through 
the leaves, and the consciousness that she ought to 
be reading Ten Brink and Siever. 

One evening the minister's wife gave a musical. 
The Misses Dayton hardly anticipated much 
pleasure from the display of local talent that was to 
be expected there, but they were too courteous to 
decline the invitation. They did not wish to have 
the air of holding themselves aloof. At the last 
moment though, Elizabeth had such a splitting | 
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headache (she had been applying herself too 
closely to rhotacism) that she decided to stay at 
home, and Dorothy went off alone with the maid. 

“ How did you enjoy the musical?” Miss Day- 
ton asked her sister, when they met the next 
morning at breakfast. 

“It was perfectly splendid!” cried Dorothy, 
with sparkling eyes. “I never enjoyed anything 
so much in my life.” 

“Indeed? I am delighted to hear it. I was 
afraid you would find it dull. What music did you 
have? ” 

‘“‘ Miss Smith sang and Mr. Jones played, and—” 

“What did Miss Smith sing? ”’ 

“I—I’ve forgotten.” 

“What did Mr. Jones play? ”’ 

Dorothy puckered up her pretty forehead, try- 
ing to think. 

“I don’t remember,” she said, meekly, at last. 

A faint smile hovered about Elizabeth’s lips. 
There was a long pause, partly filled with fish- 
cakes and waffles. 


“Didn’t I hear a strange voice in the hall last 
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night when you came home?” Elizabeth asked, 
finally. 

Dorothy’s cheeks turned a fiery red, while she 
struggled to look unconcerned. 

“Tt was Mr. Brotherton. He walked home with 
me.” 

“ And who may Mr. Brotherton be?”’ 

“ He’s an army officer. He has been in the 
West for a great many years, and he has three 
months’ leave this summer, and he’s staying with 
his sister, Mrs. Wingate, the one who has rented 
the Dearborn place, on the hill.” 

“ Oh!” 

“ He’s an awfully nice fellow, Elizabeth.” 

“ Ah!” 

“ And—and he wanted to know if he might not 
call on us some day.” 

“« And you, what did you tell him ?” 

Again the crimson tide surged over the girl’s 
face. ; 

“T told him that—that we should be very happy 
to see him.” 

“Oh, indeed!” Elizabeth lifted her eyebrows 
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in a way she had that made one feel peculiarly in- 
significant. “I rather think we have too much to 
do, Dorothy, you and I, to waste much time on 
army officers in search of a summer flirtation. But 
probably he won’t come.” . 

“Yes, he will, though,” Dorothy replied. But 
not out loud. Merely some place down in the 
depths of her heart, where elder sisters do not 
penetrate. | 

As it turned out, Dorothy was the better 
prophet. The young man did not let the grass 
grow under his feet either, for he called the very 
next day. Elizabeth was out, but came in before 
he left. _ 

Mr. Brotherton sprang to his feet, and ex- 
pressed great pleasure at meeting Miss Dayton. 
He was fully as old as she was, but he evidently re- 
garded her as a duenna, and not as another young 
lady. Elizabeth noted the fact with amusement. 
She was superior to resentment. She sat down, 
and in five minutes had made up her mind with re- 
gard to Mr. Brotherton. There was a great deal 
of him in bulk. He was a sort of young Her- 
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cules, over six feet tall, with magnificent shoulders 
and chest. Moreover, his teeth were fine, and his 
smile very pleasant. The other items were nega- 
tive. Brain slow, culture nil, conversation unin- 
teresting. Elizabeth wondered how her sister 
could find any pleasure or profit in talking to him. 
“Your military friend has a splendid physique, 
and appears to be good-natured,” she said, when 
he had left; “ but he is most phenomenally stupid.” 
“Not a bit of it!” cried Dorothy, stoutly. 
“You ought to have heard him telling about an 
Indian campaign on the frontier. He was right in 
the midst of it when you came in. It was as excit- 


ing as a novel.” 


“Oh, I dare say he makes a good Indian-fighter, 
but he is hardly of our world.” 

“ That’s just why I like him,’ ” Dorothy returned. 
“T’m sick of our world!” 

Elizabeth looked at her in some alarm, but 
judiciously dropped the subject. 

After that Mr. Brotherton happened in very 
often. Dorothy was not used to men—except col- 


lege professors—and her notions of entertaining 
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them were meager. At first, in the innocence of 
her heart, she tried to talk philology to Mr. 
Brotherton. But all references to vowel-changes 
seemed to leave the young man unmoved and 
distrait, and when she alluded to Grimm’s Law, and 
found he had never heard of Grimm except as a 
man who wrote fairy stories, she wisely dropped 
philology. Similarly she touched and abandoned 
music, art, science, and literature. But he played 
a fine game of tennis, knew every man on the uni- 
versity football elevens, and could tell you all the 
points about international yacht-races. _ 

As nearly as Elizabeth could tell, he was not 
making love to Dorothy, but he was hanging 
round her morning, noon, and night. He did not 
say very much. Apparently he had not much to 
say. But he seemed to like to sit there, on the 
porch or in the library, and look at her by the hour. 
He never knew when to go home. Elizabeth had 
to acknowledge to herself that her sister was well 
worth any man’s looking at, with her trim figure, 
fresh color, and dancing. eyes. Her hair was 


combed straight back, like Elizabeth’s, but it was 
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perversely curly, and the short hairs around her 
forehead had a wayward fashion of blowing loose 
and flying about that was very pretty. 

Elizabeth could not disguise from herself that 
Dorothy took great pleasure in the society of the 
young army officer. Her reflections on the sub- 
ject ran somewhat in this wise: “It is an 
attack of the man-madness. All girls have 
to go through with it, I suppose. I did my- 
self.” She smiled indulgently at the recollection. 
“T am glad it is this sort of a man, instead of one 
more attractive. She will get over it all the 
sooner.” That her sister might care seriously for 
a man who confessed that his favorite author was 
Dickens never entered her head. 

Her instincts of hospitality led her to try to 
adapt her conversation to Mr. Brotherton’s under- 
standing when he was beneath her roof, but she 
would often forget, and plunge into some discus- 
sion where the poor fellow was over his depth in 
no time. 

“I never saw anybody so awfully clever as your 


sister,” he confided to Dorothy; “ and I never was 
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so afraid of anybody in my life. Of course,” he 
added, politely, “you’re awfully clever yourself, 
but I don’t seem to be so mush afraid of you.” 

“You're quite right,” she answered, laughing. 
“* And the reason is because I’m not clever at all. 
Don’t tell anybody, but it’s so. I’ve been trying 
all my life to pretend I had brains, because I had a 
brainy sister; but it’s no use.” 

Brotherton smiled, and thought she must be 
sorry for him. It did not occur to him that she 
was telling the simple, literal truth. 

“It is awfully nice of you to be willing to spend 
so much time on a blockhead like me,” he went on, 
humbly. 

““ Please don’t call yourself names.” 

“Tt’s a name that belongs to me,” he insisted. 
“T never did have any brains. I don’t know 
how in the world I ever happened to get through 
the Point. I wonder if you'll despise me very 
much if I tell you I was the last man in the class? 
Well, I was. I don’t know anything; I’ve never 
read anything. And you know so much and have 


read so much— ”’ 
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“Oh, no,” she interrupted; “ that’s where you’re 
mistaken. I never study or read a thing unless I 
have to, and I always forget it just as fast as I can 
—and I hate it all.” 

Mr. Brotherton looked bewildered. He did not 
understand these first stirrings of revolt. 

He came in one evening and found the sisters 
sitting by the lamp in the library, holding an ani- 
mated discussion over an open book. 

“We were talking about a passage in Dante 
Rossetti, Mr. Brotherton,” Elizabeth said, politely. 
“Perhaps you can help us.” 

“Don’t ask me,” returned the giant, good- 
naturedly. “I tried to read a piece of his once, 
called the ‘Inferno,’ but I never got beyond the 
first page.” 

There was a solemn silence. ' Elizabeth raised 
her eyebrows almost imperceptibly. Mr. Brother- 
ton did not notice the movement, but it was not 
lost on Dorothy, who flushed an indignant crim- 
son, and hastened to the rescue of her friend by 
asking for the news from the Newport tourna- 


ment, 
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“It is almost maternal, the way she protects 
him,” Elizabeth reflected. ‘“ She has become quite 
expert in pulling him out of ditches. And she was 
furious with me just now for being amused. What 
a strange little girl it is, anyhow! ” 

One day Mr. Brotherton met Miss Dorothy on 
the main street of the village. 

“Where are you going, my pretty maid?” he 
quoted, as he turned and walked beside her. 

“Did you ever hear the Wellesley version of 
that?” Dorothy asked. Mr. Brotherton never 
had. Jam not sure that he had ever heard of Wel- 
lesley before his acquaintance with the Misses 
Dayton. “TI think it runs like this: 

“ “Where are you going, my pretty maid? 

I’m going to a lecture, sir, she said. 

May I go with you, my pretty maid? 
You wouldn’t understand it, sir, she said. 
What is the subject, my pretty maid? 
The Total Extinction of Man, she said. 


How will you marry then, my pretty maid? 
Superior girls don’t marry, she said.’ ” 


Mr. Brotherton laughed, then grew suddenly 


grave. 
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“Ts that true? ” he asked, seriously. 
“Ts what true?” Dorothy parried. 
“ That superior girls don’t marry? ”’ 


b 


“Why, I suppose it’s true,’”’ she said, with a 
faint blush. 

“Then you are never going to marry?” he went 
on, bluntly. | 

“Oh, J’m not a superior girl,” Dorothy ex- 
claimed, with so much vehemence that she was | 
shocked at herself a moment later, and tried to 
mend matters by saying: “ But, of course, I sha’n’t 
marry any more than if I were superior. I can’t, 
you know, if I’m to be assistant in philology.” 

Mr. Brotherton’s face clouded over again. “ Do 
you think you are going to enjoy being a profes- 
sor?” he asked. 

“‘ Oh, I sha’n’t be a professor for years; probably 
never; only an instructor.” 

“Well, whatever it is, do you like it?” 

‘No, I detest it,” she cried, with unmistakable 
sincerity. 

“Then why do you go in for it?” 


“ Because I was brought up to it; because peo- 
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ple expect it of me; because the place is waiting 
for me; because—Oh! I suppose it’s all because my 
sister wants me to.” 

“Confound your sister!” escaped from the 
young man’s lips before he knew what he was say- 
ing. He hastened to make the most profuse 
apologies. Would she ever forgive him? Could 
she ever forgive him? To his surprise, she did not 
look angry at all. Nay, she was actually smiling. 
Mr. Brotherton was more bewildered than ever. 

- After a month or six weeks of this kind of thing 
Elizabeth decided it was incumbent on her to 
speak to her sister. 

“Unless you intend to marry Mr. Brotherton, 
Dorothy,” she said, with rather brutal frankness, 
“ T don’t think you ought to encourage him as you 
do.” 

The words had for the moment just the effect 
Elizabeth intended they should. Dorothy had 
never thought of Mr. Brotherton in that light. In 
fact, she had not thought at all. She had simply 

,been drifting in a pleasant summer dream without 


asking herself whither. Her sister’s frankness 
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shocked her every sensibility. She felt as if she 
never wished to see Mr. Brotherton again. 

“What can I do?” she said, helplessly. “TI 
can’t be rude to him. What must I change?” 

Elizabeth gave her some good advice, which she 
set about putting into practice. Indeed, she was 
so embarrassed and self-conscious now in Mr. 
Brotherton’s presence that, without trying to, she 
gave the effect of coldness and constraint. 

At first the young man was puzzled, then hurt. 
Finally he took the hint and stayed away. Which, 
of course, no sooner happened than Dorothy be- 
gan to wish him back. Truth to tell, the plain- 
ness of her sister’s words, now that she came 
to think them over at her leisure, now that 
she was used to them by dint of repeating them 
over and over to herself, began to bear a very dif- 
ferent construction. Since Elizabeth had said 
“ Unless you intend to marry Mr. Brotherton,” in 
that matter-of-fact way, it followed that the idea 
of marrying Mr. Brotherton was not such a pre- 
posterous one after all. And the words also im- 
plied that Elizabeth thought Mr. Brotherton 
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wished to marry her. Dorothy wondered if that 
could possibly be the case. Meantime Mr. 
Brotherton abstained from calling, and the 
thought of the winter in Gottingen, divided be- 
tween the eccentricities of the Icelandic definite 
article and the progress of vowel-weakening from 
Gothic to Anglo-Saxon, became more and more 
irksome. 

Dorothy was sitting all alone in the library one 
afternoon. A book lay in her lap, a beautiful Ger- 
man pamphlet on metathesis, which, philologically 
speaking, is the transposition of letters in the same 
word, as when hros becomes horse, and weps be- 
comes wasp. It represented the very latest 
thought on that inspiring subject, but Dorothy 
had not even cut the leaves. She looked very list- 
less and melancholy as she lay back in the depths 
of the big arm-chair. All at once the portiéres 
were drawn aside, and a servant ushered in Mr. 
Brotherton without the formality of announcing 
him. 

“T’ve come to say good-by,” were his first 


words. 
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“Why, your leave isn’t up yet!’’ Dorothy pro- 
tested, in a startled tone. ‘“‘ What are you going 
away now for?”’ 

“T am going away because there is nothing to 
keep me here any longer.” 

There was a moment’s pause. Dorothy glanced 
up at him. The good-natured cheerfulness had all 
faded from his face, which showed pale under its 
coat of tan. He was not looking at her. His eyes 
were fixed on the floor. How changed he was! 

. And he was going away! 

“Don’t go away!” she burst out, before she 
knew what she was saying. 

He looked up quickly. There was no mistaking 
the distress legible on her face, nor the tears 
trembling on her eye-lashes. But Mr. Brotherton 
was a phenomenally modest man, who found it 
hard to credit the evidence of his own eyes. He 
took one step toward her, then paused irresolute. 

“ You don’t mean— ” he began. And there his 
words failed him. 

“ Yes, but I do mean,” Dorothy replied, with a 


tremulous little smile. 
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“You are of age,” said Elizabeth. “ Of course 
you will do as you please. I trust I am too wise to 
argue with a girl laboring under the temporary in- 
sanity of a love-affair. But it would be useless for 
me to pretend that Iam not disappointed. I had 
imagined for you a very different sort of career.” 

“ Oh, bother my career!”’ said Dorothy, cheer- 
fully. | 

And after that there was nothing more to be 


said. 


NOT IN THE SIGNAL CODE 
A FaBLE FOR CAPTAINS 


Two men met on their way to an elevator at the 
Navy Department and greeted each other cor- 
dially. 

“Why, Hunter, what are you doing here?” 
asked the more expansive one. 

“Want a ship,” replied the other, laconically. 
Ned Hunter never wasted speech. A ten-word 
sentence was more of an effort to him than a cen- 
tury run. 

“Due for sea already? Why, I thought you’d 
hardly got settled down at the Norfolk yard. How | 
the time flies! There’s not much on hand just 
_now of your size, I’m afraid. The battle-ships are 
rather too big for you, and you wouldn’t want a 
training ship, I suppose? But look here, Hunter, 


whatever you do, don’t let them catch you for the 
297 
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Ponemah! They’re on the lookout for a com- 
mander for her.” 

“What’s the matter with the Ponemah?” 
growled the other. As a matter of fact, in the 
office of the chief of bureau of navigation, not five 
"minutes before, he had just about arranged to be 
ordered to the Ponemah, but he did not think it 
necessary to mention the fact. He had not seen 
the Secretary yet, so he could doubtless still with- 
draw if he wished. 

“What’s the matter with the Ponemah? ” his 
friend echoed. ‘‘ What isn’t? Haven’t you heard? 
She’s in an awful state. Had three captains in six 
months. None of them could stand it. Discipline 
gone to rack and ruin. The crew give more 
trouble than all the rest of the men in the service 
put together. The officers are running it to suit 
themselves. Said to have formed a cabal against 
the captain. Unhappiest ship in the navy, and the 
most demoralized.” 

An inarticulate sound in Commander Hunter’s 
throat was the only answer he made. The halting 


of the elevator at the ground floor broke the con- 
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versation, and the two men separated with a wave 
of the hand toward the forehead, reminiscent of 
long years of saluting. 

The next person Hunter met was a classmate, 
who wrung his hand with enthusiasm. It came to 
light that he also had run on to Washington to ask 
for a ship. 

“ Haven’t got one yet, though,” he volunteered. 
“ Doesn’t seem to be much in sight in comman- 
ders’ commands. May have to take one of those 
wretched old sailing ships in the training squadron. 
They offered me the Ponemah yesterday, but I 
knew better than to take her.” 

“‘What’s the matter with the Ponemah?” 
When Ned Hunter had once found a verbal for- 
mula that answered his purpose, he stuck to it 
through thick and thin. The invention of a new 
one would have required altogether too much 
effort. 

** All hell’s the matter with her,” responded the 
other with conviction. ‘ Worst set of officers in 
the service. They’ve run out four captains already 


and only been in commission a year. Griswold 
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told me he had to have one or two officers under 
suspension the whole time he was in command.” 

“ Sh’d think he’d be ashamed to tell it.” 

The unexpectedness of this sally brought a look 
of surprise to the other man’s face and then a 
laugh. | 

“Of course those things don’t do a captain any 
good. Nobody likes to get the reputation of hav- 
ing an unhappy ship. That’s why I don’t want to 
gotoher. And don’t you go either, Ned.” 

But Hunter’s face was inscrutable. 

{t still lacked half an hour of the time when he 
was to see the Secretary, so he went upstairs again, 
dropped in at the Hydrographic Office and asked 
for young Etheridge. This was the ensign of that 
name, the son of old Commodore Etheridge. 
Commander Hunter had trotted him on his knee 
and fed him peppermints before he was out of 
dresses. | 

“Why, how are you, Captain? I’m ever so glad | 
to see you. Come in and sit down, won’t your I 
haven’t seen you since I was at the Academy.” 


““ Grown a mustache since then, eh? Don’t look 
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so much like your mother as you did. Shut the 
door, Tom. Now,-man to man, what’s the matter 
with the Ponemah? ” 

Etheridge looked a trifle dazed for a moment. 

“The Ponemah? Why, I don’t know anything, 
sir, except what everybody knows—just the talk 
around the Department. You’re not thinking of 
going to her, are you?” 

There was a certain dismay in his tone, and 
Commander Hunter smiled grimly. 

“Some,” he said. He was still overcome by the 
unwonted length of his last remarks. 

“ Of course you know best what you’re doing, 
sir.’ It is not customary for ensigns to offer ad- 
vice to commanders. “ And it would be a blessed 
good thing for the ship.” Tom smiled reflectively. 
“Tf anybody can pull her up, you can, sir. But 
there aren’t many that would care to try. 

“ Haven’t done it yet myself. Came to you for 
facts. I don’t know anything about your Depart- 
ment gossip. What’s the matter with her?” 

Tom was flattered, but a little embarrassed, too. 


Whatever claim on him an old family friendship 
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might constitute, obligations of loyalty to his kind 
took precedence of it. He was anxious to serve 
Captain Hunter, but he felt it necessary to be on 
his guard lest, as a junior officer, he should in some 
way betray his fellows to a senior. 

“ Well, I don’t know whether any of them were 
friends of yours, sir,” he began, cautiously; “ but 
she has had rather hard luck with her captains, you 
know.” 

“Whore” 

“ Murchison first. He put her in commission 
and kept her about six months.” 

“'Wouldn’t care to sail under Murchison my- 
self,’ the older man admitted. ‘“ Got a liver. 
Beastly temper.” 

“Yes, sir, I expect that’s about what’s the mat- 
ter with him. You see he kept things sort of 
stirred up and irritated, and everybody was report- 
ing everybody else for everything. There were so 
many reports that the Department stopped an- 
swering them—just put ’em in pigeon-holes. At 
last they took to reporting him for drinking. You 


know he does take a bit more than is good for 
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him?” But Hunter refused to commit himself, 
and Etheridge hastened to say: ‘“ Of course, I 
don’t know anything about it myself, but I’ve 
heard so. Well, he asked for a court of inquiry, 
but the Department didn’t like the tone of the re- 
ports—thought they showed too much ‘ animus,’ 
I guess, so they wouldn’t act on them. But they | 
detached Murchison. The next one was Burleigh.” 

“ Nothing wrong with Mis temper. Meekest 
man since Moses.” 

“Yes, sir, they say a coal-heaver could have 
pulled his whiskers unrebuked. I suppose the fel- 
lows aboard were feeling a little high because 
they’d got rid of Murchison; and they led poor 
Burleigh a dance—just deviled him to death. He 
had nervous prostration and was detached and 
- given sick-leave, on the doctor’s recommendation, 
after three months.” 

Hunter chuckled. 

“Well?” he growled, encouragingly. 

“ Then came Scott.” 

‘* Good man, Scott,” commented Hunter. 


“Yes, of course he is,’ Etheridge agreed. 
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“He’s a fine officer, and I dare say he’d have 
gotten on all right if he’d stayed. His leaving 
hadn’t anything to do with the ship. He’d only 
had her about two weeks when he got word his 
wife was very ill. He telegraphed for leave and 
went to her, and when he found it was going to 
last a long time, he asked to be detached. Gris- ’ 
wold was the last one. I expect you know him 
better than I do, sir. I hear he’s very pleasant so- 
cially and with those of his own rank, but his 
juniors don’t especially love him. He’s one of the 
suspicious sort, you know, always putting the 
worst construction on everything. Instead of 
taking it for granted you're a gentleman till it’s 
proved you're not, he starts out with the supposi- 
tion that you’re a cad. He had somebody sus- 
pended all the time. But they made it pretty hot 
for him, and he came up here complaining around 
and asking to be relieved.” 

“Who's the executive? ” 

“* Mollie’ Whipple.” 

“ Conscientious man. Fussy, though.” 


“Yes, sir, that’s just it. He’s a regular nagger, 
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well-meaning, but lacks force, and he can’t let any- 
thing alone to save himself.” 

“ How about that wardroom conspiracy against 
the captain? ”’ | 

Etheridge forgot his prudence and flared up. 

“Rot, sir! Infernal rot! You know as well as 
I do that there couldn’t be gotten together in the 
service a wardroomful of officers who would ‘ con- 
spire against a captain’! Of course they might 
talk over the skipper’s shortcomings and growl a 
bit among themselves, and then if there was some- 
body to carry tales ... You know how it 1s. 
You haven’t forgotten what a wardroom’s like, 
Captain.” | | 

But 1f Commander Hunter had any such recol- 
lections he kept them to himself. 

“Pretty tough lot on the Ponemah, though, 
eh?” he queried. 

“No, sir, not at all,” the young man protested. 
“There are one or two aboard that won’t ever set 
the world on fire, and several that I don’t know 
much about, but I never heard any harm of them. 


And there’s Ashmead, a classmate of mine. He’s 
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the salt of the earth if he’s treated right. He’s im- 
pulsive and hot-headed, but he’s white clear 
through. And there’s Banks. I was shipmates 
with him last cruise. He’s navigator—an awtully 
quiet, studious sort of fellow and a strict duty man. 
And you must know Schemmerhorn, the chief en- 
gineer. He sailed with father once when I was a 
kid. Nothing flighty about him, sir. Weighs 
two hundred and fifty pounds and has seven chil- 
dren—four of ’em twins.” 

“Crew good?” | 

“Well, I expect all crews average up about the 
same, sir. The difference comes in the way you 
handle them. . . . I’m not saying that the disci- 
pline’s good aboard. I guess it’s about as bad as 
you'll often find for’d and aft. But the material’s 
all right, if you’ve got the patience to tackle the 
job of getting it into shape.” 

Hunter drew out his watch and glanced at it, 
then rose. 

“ Got to go, Tom. My regards to your father 
and mother.” 


Tom stood looking after him regretfully. 
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“ Now did I tell him too much or too little? ” he 
asked himself. “I wonder what goes on inside 
that great head of his anyhow! ” 

Commander Hunter went back to the office of 
the chief of bureau of navigation and made his 
application for the Ponemah conditional on hav- 
ing a new executive. He picked out a man after 
his own heart, and the exchange was promised. 
Then he saw the Secretary to clinch the matter. 
His orders were made out the same day. The De- 
partment was greatly relieved to get a man—and a 
good man—who was willing to undertake the 


Ponemah. 


The regeneration of that vessel proved no easy 
task. There were times when Commander Hun- 
ter and his hard-working executive officer were in- 
clined to regard it as hopeless. There was noth- 
ing definitely wrong that they could lay their hands 
on. The regulations were complied with, the 
routine drills were gone through, but there was a 
discouraging lack of spirit on the part of both 


officers and men. The ship had a bad name, and 
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no one took pride in belonging to her. The drills 
dragged. Nothing was done smartly. There was 
no rivalry between the different divisions. No- 
body cared. 

The worst of it was that they were under orders 
to join the admiral for squadron evolutions. Hun- 
ter groaned in spirit, for he knew his ship would 
disgrace him. Why hadn’t he had sense enough to. 
wait for one of the new gunboats? 

The executive puffed at his pipe philosophically 
and quoted Kipling to himself... . 

“ All along o’ mess, 

All along o’ doin’ things rather-more-or- 
less.” 2... 

Then he sprang to his feet and “ jumped ” hard 
on a man who was dragging his shirt in the water 
by a hammock-lashing to save the trouble of wash- 
ing’ it. , 

Yet their labor had not been as much wasted as 
appearances seemed to show. Under the surface, 


6 


a change had been slowly working. The “ peo- 
ple ”—which is to say, the enlisted men—instinc- 


tively trusted their new commanding officer and. as 
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instinctively respected him. They felt the firm 
hand on the reins and were a little restive under it 
after the late laxity of discipline, but the old navy 
instinct in them was responding to it, and they 
needed only the guidance and encouragement of 
the division officers to fall into shape as a credit- 
able crew. But that was just what they did not 
seem likely to get. 

The officers also respected their new captain. 
They would never have dreamed of “run- 
ning ” him as they did poor Burleigh, or reporting 
him as they did Murchison, or laying traps for 
him as they did for Griswold. He made no 
social advances, and they made none. They 
avoided doing anything that could get them into 
trouble, but they made no effort to please him and 
looked politely bored when the executive officer 
talked about the good name of ‘the ship. The 
watch officers were really rather poor material. 
They were younger than the average and most of 
them had fads. One was deeply absorbed in the 
study of Oriental philosophy and had serious 
thoughts of turning Buddhist. Another spent all 
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his time and enthusiasm on landscape painting in 
water-colors. The chief ambition of the third was 
to add to his collection of coleoptera, while the 
junior watch officer, Ashmead, could hardly be said 
to be a shining light at anything except golf, or to 
make a special study of any subject outside of the 
modern French novel. If there had been one good 
plain duty man in the lot, it would probably have 
leavened the whole lump. Perhaps even now a 


little thing might turn them. 


When the fleet assembled, each ship had to be 
inspected by the admiral and his staff. The in- 
spection of the Ponemah was marked by a series 
of small mortifying incidents that kept the captain 
and the executive officer stretched on a rack of 
humiliation. The first of these occurred when all 
hands were being drilled at abandon ship and were . 
rushing noisily around in an eleventh-hour desire 
to do it quickly. The admiral turned to Com- 
mander Hunter with his most urbane smile and 
asked, ‘‘ Do they always take it so hard?” 

Then the flag lieutenant had the unhappy 
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thought of calling for an inspection of jack-knives 
—a rather unusual formality—and when the men 
drew their lanyards from their pockets, not one in 
five had a knife attached. 

Soon after there was the three-minute drill for 
the powder division, to see how many charges for 
the guns could be gotten on deck in that length of 
time. The powder division was in charge of the 
senior watch officer, and who could expect a 
seeker after Nirvana to insist on rapid action in his 
men? When they got through, that insufferable 
youth, the flag secretary, mentioned, in a pleasant, 
conversational way,the number of charges brought 
on deck in the last ship they had inspected, and the 
number was half as large again as the Ponemah’s. 

The admiral did not find much fault, but there 
was an ominous lack of praise in the few comments 
he made, and the final felicitations were conspicu- 
ous by their absence. 

When all the ships had been inspected and the 
fleet evolutions began, each day brought some new 
chagrin to Captain Hunter. No matter what ship 


came in for praise, it was never the Ponemah, and 
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not infrequently she received a rap from the sig- 
nal halyards of the flag-ship. She was the black 
sheep of the squadron, and it was plain that the 
admiral was “down” on her. Instead of arous- 
ing them to do better, this only discouraged the 
ship’s company still further. The Ponemah was 
no good, and there was no use trying. The ofh- 
cers placed all the blame on the “scrub lot” of 
men they had, and the men, with more reason, 
laid it to the slackness of the officers. 

On one never-to-be-forgotten day the ships had 
been kept under way since early morning, con- 
stantly changing their formation from line to 
column, from double to single, and back again, 
with varying distances between the ships and vary- 
ing intervals between the columns. It had been 
the most humiliating day yet for the Ponemah. 
No less than three times had the flag-ship sig- 
nalled that she was not where she belonged. 

The first time, the captain admonished the 
officer of the deck to keep a sharper watch on his 
distance from the next ship ahead. The second 


time, he sent for the navigator, whom he knew to 
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be a careful man, and stationed him with stadi- 
meter in hand and orders to take the masthead 
angle of the ship ahead every five minutes and not 
to let the distance vary by a hair’s breadth. The 
third signal was therefore a shock to him, and he 
was on the point of saying something emphatic, 
when the navigator handed him the stadimeter. 

“ Please look for yourself, sir. We’re not twenty 
yards out in our distance from the next ship ahead. 
It’s the Mohawk that’s at fault. She’s two hun- 
dred yards too near the flag-ship. Can’t you ex- 
plain it to the admiral, sir? ”’ 

The captain shook his head. 

“No use,” he said, moodily. “ Give a dog a bad 
name and hang him.” Could it be that the skipper 
was giving up the fight? A deep gloom seemed to 
settle down over the ship. 

The captain went on pacing up and down the 
bridge, his carriage as erect, his expression as calm 
and imperturbable as ever. But under his mask of 
a face, the simple manly soul of him was suffering 
acutely. He was of the third generation in the 


navy! from father to son, and there had been col- 
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laterals, too. The service instinct was bred in his 
bone and born in his blood. It was the deepest, 
most sacred thing in his life, and this miserable 
ship was disgracing him. Squadron censures 
might fall lightly on the shoulders of flippant 
young watch-officers, but they cut him to the 
quick. And he somehow felt a premonition that 
the worst was yet to come. 

He had not long to wait. The flag-ship signalled 
to the Ponemah, “ Exercise at man overboard.” 
She had to sheer out of column, let go a life-buoy, 
stop her engines, lower a boat to pick up the buoy, 
hoist the boat aboard again, and go ahead at full 
speed to regain her position in the column. Now 
it was not the fault of the Ponemah that her en- 
gines were getting old and that the very highest 
speed she could make was twelve knots. She had 
gone through the maneuver rather quickly so far 
as picking up the “ man” was concerned, but the 
rest of the ships had been going ahead at ten knots 
all the time, and her position was near the head of 
the column, and try as she might, it took her over 


an hour to get back in place. The sun had set 
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meanwhile and darkness fallen upon the sea. As 
they gained their old position, the Ardois night 
signals gleamed out cruelly from the flag-ship, 
flashing the message, “ Very slow, Ponemah. 
Who ts officer of the deck?” 

Ashmead was officer of the deck. The captain 
glanced at him as he stood with folded arms and 
compressed lips watching the foremast of the 
Ponemah, where his number would presently ap- 
pear in flaming characters of red and white for all 
the fleet to read. It was too dark to see his face 
but there was a tenseness in the way he held him- 
self that appealed to the captain. “Ashmead really 
wasn’t to blame this time,” the executive officer 
was saying at his elbow. “ But he is a good deal 
of a farmer for the most part, and maybe the lesson 
will do him good.” 

The captain did not answer. The fighting blood 
of the Hunters was stirring in his veins. After all, 
good or bad, this was Mus ship, and these were Ms 
officers and men, and the admiral was treating 
them unjustly. He called the signal quarter- 


master to him and gave him some directions. 
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Then a strange thing happened. Instead of the 
number that signified his name, Ashmead saw with 
astonishment that the red and white lanterns on 
the foremast were spelling out, letter by letter, a 
signal that was not to be found in any code-book: 
“T was on the bridge and am responsible. Hun- 
ter.” 

His eyes opened wider and wider as he read it, 
the muscles of his face twitched a little, and as he 
turned away, he was conscious of a sort of lump in 
his throat that he had not felt there for a long time. 

The captain went down to his cabin to eat his 
solitary dinner in somber silence. Not for an in- 
stant did it cross his mind that he had done any- 
thing of importance or that a turning-point had 
been reached in the ship’s history. 

Outside the dignified seclusion of the cabin, 
however, everybody on the ship was excitedly talk- 
ing over the “ old man’s ” answer to the admiral. 
Such a thing had never been heard of in the ser- 
vice. The heart of every man on board, from the 
grizzled chief engineer to the youngest apprentice 


boy, warmed toward him. As he had stood by 
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them, so would they stand by him from that day 
forth. 

An hour later, the orderly entered the cabin, 
saluted and announced, “ Mr. Ashmead would like 
to see you a minute, sir.” 

The captain growled an inarticulate something 
that was presumably a permission for Mr. Ash- 
mead to enter. 

“Well?” he said, sharply, swinging around in 
the swivel-chair at his desk. He did not feel too 
amiably toward the junior watch officer just then. 

The young man stood before him, cap in hand, 
very red and uncomfortable. 

“‘I—I want to tell you, Captain,” he stammered 
forth manfully, “that I’m very sorry things didn’t 
go better when I had the deck just now. . . . I ap- 
preciate very much your. . . taking the responsi- 
bility on yourself, sir. If I can help it, you'll never 
have the occasion to do such a thing for me again. 
... And I think everybody on board feels the 
same way, sir.” 

_ §1x months later, the Ponemah was the crack 


ship of the squadron. 
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BENNET’S THYRA: A ROMANCE OF THE POLAR PIT 


Illustrations by E. L. BLUMENSCHEIN. I2mo. $1.50. 


A party of explorers, blown in a balloon to a great depression of the 
earth near the Pole, find there still surviving the earlier climate and 
hundreds of animals known hitherto only to paleontologists. They 
also become dwellers with the hardy descendants of a lost expedition of 
Scandinavians of many centuries ago. Romance ensues. 


MRS. RHYS’S WOOING OF SHEILA temo. $1.50. 


With the theme, ‘‘ There is no living creature so cruel to sinners as 
a sinless young maid,’’ Mrs. Rhys has made Sheila as difficult to woo 
as is her native soil to till. 


MRS. WOOD’S SHOULDER-STRAPS AND SUN- 
BONNETS 12mo. $1.50. 


A collection of the bright naval and rural stories which the author 
has contributed to the leading periodicals. 


BEERS’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH ROMANTICISM 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By the author of ‘‘The History of English Romanticism in the 
Eighteenth Century,” etc. Large 12mo. $2.00. 


THOMAS’S LIFE AND WORKS OF SCHILLER 


By Professor CALVIN THomas, of Columbia University. I2mo. 


CHAMPLIN’S YOUNG FOLKS’ CYCLOPZADIA OF 
LITERATURE AND ART 8vo. $2.50. 


This volume gives a brief account of the masterpieces of literature 
and art, in alphabetical order. Under literature are treated the great 
books in prose and verse, giving not only their titles and dates of pub- 
lication, but also a brief sketch of their contents; important short stories 
and poems; notable characters and objects in fiction; and the pen-names 
of well-known authors. Under art are described celebrated buildings, 
famous statues and pictures, and many of the most important operas, 
songs, and other music. 


MRS. CONKLIN’S AMERICAN POLITICAL HISTORY 
TO THE DEATH OF LINCOLN. Popularly Told,  12mo. 
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TALES OF THE TRANSVAAL 


MARNAN’S DAUGHTER OF THE VELDT 


r2mo. $1.50. 


* People who know what the words ‘a good novel’ mean and 
who like a good novel had better try ‘A Daughter of the Veldt.’”’ 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


**The living realism of Mr. Marnan's book. . . . He speaks with 
unconventional directness,. . . which cannot offend the lover of 
real art or the admirer of unusual power. .. . A study of rare power, 
exquisite diction, and glowing imagination.” —Pdlic Opinion. 


**It has the fascination of power. It is not food for babes, and 
should not fall into the hands of those who do not understand life in 
all its phases.”"—Oxtlook. 


** A marvellously strong story—in parts absolutely thrilling. Some 
of the work is as intense, as spirited, as effective in depicting won- 


derful contrast in character as any work done by Bret Harte.”’— 
Buffalo Commercial, 


SCULLY’S KAFIR STORIES 


With frontispiece. 18mo. 7sc. 


** He has the artistic sense for selection and proportion, and a just 
perception of dramatic value. . . . The incidents and characters are 
very vividly realized. ... ‘The Puce of the Copper’ is a fierce tale 
of battle, and stirs the blood as tales of battle should. . . . From the 
literary point of view, all the work is good, neat, strong, effective.” 
—The Nation. 


** A desperately strong little book.""—Boston Transcript. 


SCULLY’S WHITE HECATOMB 


With frontispiece. 18mo. 75¢. 


‘‘These stories are strongly told. In a few of them there are 
touches of grim humor; in others the pathos is true and affecting, 
... ‘The Madness of Gweva’ has the qualities of antique tragedy. 
breadth, vigor, sternness, with an intermingling of the tenderness 
and picturesqueness of romance.”—New York Times, 


‘“The same story is very powerful. . .. ‘The Vengeance of 
Dogolwana’ exhibits the native motives and mental attitude with 
telling truthfulness. ... Fora real thrilling quality ‘The Seed of 
the Church’ has something more than a literary value.’’—JBoston 
Transcript. 
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3d Impression cf a remarkable novel, which the Providence 
Fournal Aeclares is ‘Worth a dozen of the futile stories that 
are boomed into the hundred thousands.” 


OUR FRIEND THE CHARLATAN 


By GEORGE GISSING. 386 pp. 12mo. $1.50 


The commendation of this study of an intensely human type has 
been widespread and cordial. The tale is of English life, but the 
theme of charlatanism is so strongly developed that no boundaries 
confine its interest. 


Brooklyn Eagle: ‘*‘ Among the greatest three living artists in fiction.”’ 


Henry Harland: ‘‘Here is a book, every movement of which is 
thought and felt and wrought. Of how many contemporary works of 
fiction could the same be said? And it is wrought in a manner that 
compels attention—you will hardly put the book down till you have 
finished it. And then—you will not send it to Booksellers’ Row. 
You will place it on your shelves, above the shelf on which you have 
placed Zola, below the shelf on which you have placed Turgenefi— 
but near Turgeneff in the same corner of your book-room.” 


Philadelphia North American: ‘* We seem on occasion to be back 
once more among Thackeray’s creations.” 


The Chicago Post: ‘* The most entertaining book of the season.” 


N.Y. Tribune ; ‘It is life itself, life truthfully and vividly presented. 
. « . We advise the reader to buy this book.” 


Outlook: ‘*It is not for nothing that Mr. Gissing has entitled the 
charlatan who dominates the pages of his latest novel, ‘ our friend.’ In 
truth, Dyce Lashmar is far too human not to be recognized under that 
title; he is simply the intellectual hypocrite, part of whose accomplish- 
ment is to deceive himself. . . . Lady Ogram, who patronises the 
charlatan, is as full of character as one of Thackeray’s spiteful women 
of the world. . . . The book, as a whole... has the well-knit 
sobriety of the true workman.” 


Literary World: ‘* Any new novel by George Gissing must now 
command attention. This book rewards it. . . . On the whole, read 
‘Our Friend the Charlatan.’ <A great deal of hard, careful, excellent 
work has gone into the composition of it. It has body, substance, 
power. It is a study, a study of character distinctly conceived and 
sharply defined, and it has its lessons.” 
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ROMANCES BY JOHN OXENHAM 


OUR LADY OF DELIVERANCE 


334 pp. I2mo. $1.50. 

The ‘‘ Lady” of the title is the sister of a persecuted 
French army officer. An Englishman proves the deus 
ex machina. 


‘‘ There is a captivating freshness in the literary style, 
and the author is unflagging in providing incident.”—Zos- 
ton Transcript. 

‘Nobody will be disposed to skip a page. Suspense, 
horror, pity, loathing, liking are aroused in turn.”’—Mew 
York Tribune. 

‘‘A thrilling sort of narrative, with plenty of subsidiary 
incident, local character study, and general animation.’’— 
Dial. 

‘*A captivating specimen of romantic fiction.’”’—PAsla- 
delphia Press. 

‘Incident follows incident in swift succession. The 
characters move from one adventure to another with start- 
ling rapidity; and the reader’s interest is not allowed to 
flag for an instant.”—Philadelphia Times. 

‘* Characterized by marked originality and power.’— 
Buffalo Commercial, 


GOD’S PRISONER 


314 pp. I2mo. $1.25. 
A story of adventure in England and the Southern 
Seas. 


‘‘One of the most captivating works of fiction that it 
has been our good fortune to read. ... A-series of the 
most romantic and startling experiences. The author’s 
invention is unflaggingly brilliant, and his narrative man- 
ner both direct and forcible.’’—Dzal. 

‘‘It is not likely that any story bristles more with ingeni- 
ous surprises. ... If the reader should leave off in the 
middle, there is no doubt that he would be sorely per- 
plexed ; but it is safe to say that he will never have the 
fortitude to leave off in the middle.” —Book Buyer. 

‘‘A very intense sort of book... . Many thrilling 
scenes and strong delineations of emotion.’’—New York 
Commercial Advertiser. 

‘*A romance of adventure carried out to its ultimate 
degree.”’—New York Times’ Saturday Review. 
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BOOKS ABOUT MUSIC 
LAVIGNAC’S MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


Edited with a ehapeet on Music in America and brought down 
to 1897 by H. E. KREHBIEL, author of ‘‘ How to Listen to 
Music,” etc., andtranslated by W. MARCHANT. With o« Illus- 
trations and 510 Examples in Musical Notation. xramo, $3.00. 
A brilliant, sympathetic, and authoritative work covering 

musical sound, the voice, musical instruments, construction 

sesthetics, and the history of music. A veritable musical cyclo- 


pedia. 
BANISTER’S MUSIC 


A small but comprehensive book on musical theory. 8c. #ef. 

“One would have to buy half a dozen volumes in German, 
French, and English to acquire the contents of this one little 
book.”—W. Y. Zimes. 


WAGNER’S ART, LIFE, AND THEORIES 


Selections from his Writings translated by E. L. BURLINGAME, 
with a Preface, a Catalogue of Wagner’s published works, 
and drawings of the Bayreuth Opera House. evtsed Edi- 
tion. 12m0. $2.00. 

The contents includes The Autobiography—The Love Veto, 
being the Story of the First Performance of an Opera—A Pil- 
grimage to Beethoven—An End in Paris—Der Freischfitz in 

aris—The Music of the Future—Tannha&user in Paris—The 

Re ore of the Opera—Musical Criticism—The Legend of the 
ibelungen. 


WAGNER’S RING OF THE NIBELUNG 


By G. T. DIPPOLD. Revised Edition. 12m0. $1.50. 

The mythological basis is explained. (76 pp.) Then the 
stories of the four music dramas are given with translations of 
many passages and some description of the music. (160 pp.) 


MOSCHELES’ RECENT MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


(279473870) as described in the Diaries and Correspondence of 
GNATZ MOSCHELES. Selected by his wife. r2mo. $2.00. 

A highly readable book. Spohr, Schumann, Beethoven, Paga- 
nini, Mendelssohn, Malibran, Chopin, Jenny Lind, Meyerbeer, 
Wagner, Liszt, Rossini, Gounod, etc., etc., figure in its pages. 


GODFREY’S THE HARP OF LIFE 


A very human account of certain events in the life of the first 
violin of the Pinecliff (England) orchestra. 12mo. $1.50. | 
“Her artistic sense is very keen. . . Although she is writing 

a musical novel, she never rhapsodizes. . . The characteriza- 

tion is effective throughout. . . This masterly tale cannot 

want for readers, it seems to us.’”’—Boston Transcrepe. 


GODFREY’S POOR HUMAN NATURE 


RD RO mE STEEP TATE SITE SEE TRE ET ELD 
A novel of German musical life to-day. 12mo. $1.50. 
While the love-interest predominates, this story gives an ine 
teresting picture of operatic affairs in Germany. 


FOTHERGILL’S THE FIRST VIOLIN 


16mo, Cloth, $1.00; paper, 30Cc. ; 
A novel giving a remarkably true picture of German musical 
life. It has passed through over twenty impressions. 
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MASON’S HYPNOTISM AND SUGGESTION 


in Therapeutics, Education, and Reform. 344; pp. r2mo. §1.50, 
2d Impression of a popular yet scientific work. 


Book Buyer: ‘The tone of Dr. Mason’s book could not be bettered. 
. . « The statements of a modest, earnest, candid man of science, 
whois not thinking of himself, but who, through facts, is seeking after 
law and through law, for the newer therapeutics, the widereducation, 
the nobler living.” 


MASON’S TELEPATHY AND THE SUBLIMINAL 
SELF Sth Impression. 343 pp. 12mo. $1.50. 


JELLINEK’S DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS 
OF MAN AND OF CITIZENS 


Translated by Prof. MAx FARRAND. 98 pp. 16mo. 75¢., met. 


Chicago Post: “‘A story which ought to be made familiar to all. 
.. . Anessay of extraordinary force and illuminating value.” 


HENDERSON’S SIDE LIGHTS ON ENGLISH 

HISTORY With 80 full-page illustrations from the rarest 
originals. 300pp. 8vo. $5.00, net special. 

Accounts and pictures by contemporaries from Elizabeth to 1818. 


American Historical Review: ‘“‘The book is interesting, every 
page of it, and every one must say so.” 


KUHNS’S GERMAN & SWISS SETTLEMENTS 


OF COLONIAL PENNSYLVANIA 4 stugy of the so- 
called Pennsylvania Dutch. 268 pp. 12mo. $1.50. 


Chicago Post: ‘‘This charming piece of American history... 
used with the spirit of a fascinating romance.’’ 


Baltimore News: ** An admirable supplement to Fiske.” 


McCRACKAN’S RISE OF THE SWISS REPUBLIC 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. xi-+ 423 pp. 8vo. $2.00. 


Prof. Albert B. Hart of Harvard: ‘*The most convenient and 
serviceable book in English on Swiss history and development.” 


THE COURTOT MEMOIRS 34 Impression. 8vo. $2.00. 


Literary World: ** More striking than any history ... more 
entertaining than any fiction.”’ 


GORDY’S POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE UNITED 


STATES Vol. I, 1783-1809. 598 pp. remo. $1.75, net special. 
Vol. I is a well-rounded history of the Federal period. 


To be completed in four volumes; the second is now in press. 
Nation: ‘** May be read not only by beginners, but by almost any- 
body with profit. Written in a clear and simple style, and entirely 
non-partisan.” 


KRAUSSE’S RUSSIA IN ASIA 24 impression 


With 12 maps. 411 pp. 8v0. $4.00. 


Boston Transcript: ‘‘ The author has had an inside view of Russian 
methods, or else he is extremely clever in collecting information.” 
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DOWDEN’S PURITAN AND ANGLICAN 


Stupigs IN LITERATURE. 341 pp. 8v0. $2.00, met. 
Puritanism and English Literature, Sir Thomas Browne, Hooker, 
Herbert, Milton, Jeremy Taylor, Baxter, Bunyan, Butler, etc. 


Outlook: ‘‘Written in his broad, interesting style, and full of 
insight and wisdom.”’ 

Times Saturday Review: *‘ His new book is important. . .. One 
may find therein the formative influences of early American litera- 
ture. 


SELECTIONS FROM DANTE’S DIVINA COM- 


MEDIA Chosen, Translated, and Annotated by RicHarp JAamgs Cross. 
The Original and Translation on Opposite Pages. With red 


— edges and white and gold covers, Florentine style, red cloth wrap- 
per and box. 225 pp. 16mo. $2.00, et. 


N.Y. Commercial Advertiser: ‘‘The translation may be com- 
mended as smooth, straightforward, and surprisingly literal.” 


Literary World: ‘‘Mr. Cross’s version is smooth, lucid, and 
luminous.”’ 


LAVIGNAC’S MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 
Edited by H. E. Krensier. 34 Edition. 504 pp. 8vo. $3.00. 
The Dial: “A veritable cyclopedia of music.’’ 


W. |. Henderson, Musical Critic, New York Times: ‘One of the 
most important books on music that has ever been published. sae 
Astyle which can fairly be described as fascinating.’ 


FRANCKE’S GERMAN LITERATURE as determinea 


by Social Forces. Being the fourth edition (enlarged) of the author's 
‘* Social Forces in German Literature.’’ 595 pp. 8v0. $2.50, nef. 


Dial; ‘‘ For the first time German literature has been depicted 
with a spirit that imparts to it organic unity.” 


CHAMPLIN’S YOUNG FOLKS’ CYCLOPADIA OF 
PERSONS AND PLACES Fully illustrated. 962 pp. $2.50. 


A new edition from new plates, with over 500 new articles. 
Three-quarters of the illustrations are also new. 


LUCAS’ A BOOK OF VERSES FOR CHILDREN 
_ Over 200 poems, by some 80 authors. With title-page and cover- 
lining pictures in color. Revised Edition. 345 pp. 12m0. $2.00. 


Critic: ‘*We know of no other anthology for children se com- 
plete and well arranged.”’ 


Chicago Post: ‘* Will interest the old hardly less than the young.”’ 


LUCAS’ THE OPEN ROAD 2a Impression, 312 pp. 16mo. $1.50. 


Compiled by E. V. Lucas. Green and gold flexible covers. 
Some 125 poems of out-door life from over 60 authors. 


Dial; *‘ A very charming book from cover to cover.”’ 


OUR FAMILIAR SONGS ann THOSE WHO MADE THEM 


300 standard songs with piano accompaniment and prefatory 
sketches. Compiled by Mrs. Hgaten K. Jounson. 8v0. $3.00. 
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“More entertaining than any fiction.” 
—Literary World. 


3d Impression of a remarkable book that is attracting atten= 
tion in the United States, Great Britain, and Germany. 


THE COURTOT MEMOIRS 


The Memoirs of the Baroness Cecile de Courtot, Lady- 
in-Waiting to the Princess de Lamballe. Edited by 
MoRITZ VON KAISENBERG. Translated by Miss JESSIE 
HAYNES. 298 pp. 8vo. $2.00. 


This notable narrative of the love and adventures of 
the Baroness includes remarkably vivid descriptions of 
France during the Terror, Prussia under Frederick Will- 
iam III. and the beautiful Queen Louise, and France 
under the all-powerful First Consul. 


MV: Y. Times Saturday Review: ‘‘It has all the charm of a 
good historical novel. . . . The entire volume will be found 
of much interest, mainly through the great human interest 
centring around the friendship of these two devoted women, 
Cecile and Annaliebe, as well as through the historical details 
introduced, which are all graphically and fully treated.”’ 


Outlook; ‘‘ This delightful Memoir. . . . Some of the most 
interesting impressions of the great ruler [Napoleon] which 
have yet appeared. The Memoir reads like a novel.” 


N.Y. Tribune: *‘ The book is one of the strangest and most 
amusing ever produced in the department of revolutionary 
literature. ... The Baroness is charming, and has much 
to say about many interesting personalities and events.” 


Pall Mall Gazette (London): ‘‘We are admitted behind the 
scenes and mingle with the actors in perhaps the most power- 


ful drama the world has ever witnessed. A most fascina- 
ting book. Here isa period that we have read about from our 
youth up... and we might almost say that we see it now 


for the first time.” 

Home Journal. ‘* The pages are certainly of unusual inter- 
est, showing intimacy with personages and places, and throw- 
ing such light on them that we seem to see them almost 
as if we were eye-witnesses. ... Filled with tragedy and 
romance.”’ 
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‘Better than ‘The Prisoner of Zenda.’ ”— Critic. 
12th Impression of 


HOPE’S RUPERT OF HENTZAU 
A Sequel to “The Prisoner of Zenda ” 


se eight full-page illustrations by Cuariss DANA GIBSON. 12mo. 
1.50. 

E. A, Dithmar in New York Times Saturday Review : “ Delight- 
fully stirring and irresponsible, . . . a sequel... for a wonder as 
vigorous and powerful as its original, .. . It seems to bring romance 
to life again. 

Life: ““A sequel to ‘Zenda’ which does not let down one bit the 
high standard of chivalrous love which was the charm of that romance, 
. Mr. Hope's heroes are never dull. ... These * Zenda’ stories 
have added a distinctly modern value to what men and women mean 
by the ‘ sense of honor.’ . . . The closing chapters are simply written, 
elevated in sentiment, and an ideal solution of the fate of Flavsa and 
Rudolf.” 

Geo. W. Smalley in New York Herald: “ A story which lays a spell 
upon you. The animation is unceasing, and so, therefore, is the inter- 
est... . Mr. Hope has not lost his old deftness in dialogue. . . . The 
scene between the two men [Sapt and James] after the murder... 
is a masterpiece.” 

New York Tribune: “ Hveryehing moves swiftly and naturally to 
the climax, upon which, we may add, Mr. Hope has wreaked himself 
withatact that is perhaps the best thing in the book. . . . It is absorb- 
ing, and especially is it an excellent sequel, which is more than can be 
said of most books of its kind.’’ 

Springheld Republican : “It is a question whether it does not rival 
‘The Prisoner of Zenda’ itself in excellence. . .. It strikes a stronger 
and deeper note.” 


52d Impression of 
HOPE’S PRISONER. OF ZENDA 


With five full-page illustratiens by Cwartes Dawa Gisson, and a 
view and plan of the castle by Howarp Incg. ramo. §r.50. 


New Edition, 7th Impression of 


HOPE’S FATHER STAFFORD x2mo, $1.50. 


The love story of an Anglican priest, notable for its earnestness and 
brilliant dialogue. 


OTHER BOOKS BY #“NTHONY HOPE 


With frontispieces by RackHam, Russs.i, and Waecustur. 18mo. 
75 cents each. 


Tug Dotiy Diacocuss, rath Impression. 
INDISCRETION OF THN Ducness, 72th Impression. 
A CHANGE oF AiR, roth lmpression. 
A Max or Mark, 17th Impression. 
Sport Royal, BTe., sth /mpression. 
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KUHNS’S GERMAN AND SWISS SETTLEMENTS 


OF COLONIAL PENNSYLVANIA 


A Study of the So-called Pennsylvania Dutch, 


By Oscar Kuuns, Member af the Pennsylvania Society of the 
Sons of the Revolution, of the Pennsylvania-German Society, 
Sebe of the Lancaster County Historical Soctety, 268 pp. 12mo. 

1.50. 


“All that is best in their history is compressed into this little volume, 
and even their defenders will_be surprised to learn how much romance 
there is in the story of their sufferings in the Palatinate, and how much 
spiritual exaltation there was back of their emigration to America. .. . 

he author’s account of the religious faith and feeling of the German 

uakers is written with great sympathy and insight, and his apology for 
the deep-seated conservatism of the Pennsylvania Dutch is skillfully 
made.” —Oxtlook. 


**An historical work of peculiar and capital interest. . . . A chapter 
in modern ied f Particularly in American history, which Americans in 
whatever part of the country cannot afford to be ignorant of. ... The 
writer has managed with extraordinary skill to infuse into his narrative 
the constant element of personal interest, so that the whole story is trans-= 
fused with the spirit of a fascinating romance.’’—Chicago Evening Post. 


** Rin erschépfendes Bild jener einwanderung, dass sich durch sachliche 
Ruhe und Unparteilichkeit auszeichnet und einer ausftihrlichen Besprech- 
ung werth ist. . . . So interessant auch die Ausftthrungen des Vertassers 
tiber die vielen Sekten sind, die theils sich hier niederlieszen, theils hier 
geilde’ wurden, so kinnen wir ihm darin nicht folgen."—N. FY. Staats- 

stung. 

“No more exhaustive account of the origin, eeueeuen and subsequent 
history of the early German and Swiss settlers in Pennsylvania than this 
has yet been issued. ... The appendix concerning the change in form 
undergone by many Pennsylvania-German family names, the bibliography 
and index contribute greatly to the interest and practical importance of 
Mr. Kuhns’s valuable monograph.”"—Philadelphia Ledger. 


“It is a first-rate service to the cause of American history which Oscar 
Kuhns has rendered in his popular yet scholarly book. . . . An exceedingly 
interesting and instructive story.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


McCRACKAN’S RISE OF THE SWISS REPUBLIC 


A History. By W.D. McCracxan, Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. X-+-423 pp. 8v0. $2.00. 


.“* This is the most convenient and serviceable book in English on Swiss 
history and development, and America has much to learn from the experi- 
ence of our sister republic.” —Prof. Albert B. Hart, of Harvard. 


“It seems to me that A bis have happily blended the picturesque treat- 
ment which some parts of Swiss history demand, with the ar of bring- 
ing out the political lesson of the last thirty or fifiy years. trust your 
book may do much to show our people, as well as yours, how much is to 
be learned from a study of Swiss affairs.."— 7he Right Hon. James Bryce, 
M.P. 


* All ps 2 considered, this history seems to me to be far and away the 
pela istory ever yet published in English.”—Axaglish Historical 
eview, 
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